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PROBLEM OF THE JITNEY 


S THE jitney a public service or a public nuisance? 
I The Los Angeles City Council, insofar as they are 
able to make up their mind at all, seem to suggest that 
it is both. At any rate the impression the public au- 
thorities convey is that they are “side-stepping” the 
question. That considerable heat was engendered 
among contending interests at the meeting of the com- 
mittee of the whole council on Monday was not the 
fault of those interests but rather of the lack of candor 
and uncertainty of mind displayed by the authorities 
themselves. For example, it would appear to be the 
conclusion of the city officials that the small touring 
car type of jitney is a nuisance; but they don’t say so 
frankly. They propose putting on these vehicles a 
tax higher than that imposed by sixty other cities of 
the United States, and when they are asked if such 
a tax would not result in putting the jitney out of busi- 
ness, they answer that that most likely would be the 
effect; but add, as a kind of apology, that in any case 
that type is an economically unsound proposition and 
impossible to run at a profit. 


Now we should be agreeably surprised if the Los An- 
geles City Council evolved a solution of the knotty 
trafic problem, but it ought to be within their capacity 
to appreciate what are their own obligations in the 
matter of granting a franchise for a public utility. If 
they accept jitneys as common carriers it is unfair and 
invidious discrimination to impose upon them a pro- 
hibitive tax. Far easier and more honest to decline 
the license in the first place. The same logic applies 
in the matter of the street railways. If the granting 
of a public franchise entails responsibilities on the 
railway corporation, it also entails obligations on the 
part of the authority granting the franchise. And 
where is the value and security of a franchise for a 
street railway if it is not protected from competing 
and paralleling services? 


If the authorities had been straightforward in say- 
ing that the small jitney was a nuisance and as such 
would be prohibited, we should not have heard the ar- 
gument that the city council has no right to put out 
of employment three hundred jitney drivers, because 
this was based upon the natural assumption that, al- 
though heavily taxed, the small jitney was yet a pub- 
lic service. There can be no grievance against the 
city council in the matter of unemployment except on 
the ground that the granting of licenses as common 
Carriers ipso facto is an acknowledgment that the pub- 
lic desires the service. As a matter of fact the city 
council has no more responsibility concerning the un- 
employment of jitney drivers than of any other ciass 
of men who happen to be out of work. It was argued 
on Monday that consideration should be extended the 
Ntney men because they were poorly recompensed, 
the drivers getting a pittance for a wage, and the 
Owners hardly a bare profit on the running of their 
machines. That argument in itself was a condemnation 
of the jitney in its present form. It follows that there 
cannot be any guarantee of consistency of running, 
safety and convenience for the public, when even now 
with all their lack of safety, convenience and consist- 
ency the jitneys bring such a miserable return to their 
Owners and drivers. 

It is not conclusive that because the public make 
use of these vehicles they have a right to them. The 
public have no right to any service that does not pro- 
vide a fair return for the capital invested and a rea- 
sonable wage for those employed therein. And this 
applies just as much to the generally maligned operat- 
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ors of street railways. If they are expected—and they 
are so expected, under penalty—to provide prompt, 
safe, convenient, sanitary and consistent carrying serv- 
ices for the public, the public are under obligation to 
them to see that they also get adequate and encourag~ 
ing returns for their services and a decent livelihood 
for their employees. The Los Angeles council in the 
present coniused state of its admittedly mediocre mind 
is apparently unable to discriminate between its powers 
and its obligations; so neither the jitneys nor the street 
railways are receiving a square deal. 


JOY OF LIFE 


W HAT a delectable dominion Southern California 

¥ must have appeared to the thousands of visitors 
arriving last week! Many of them had been held up 
for days and nights on snowbound trains, with little 
food, and in some cases, without water other than what 
they could melt from the snow. Then to emerge in 
the glorious sunlight of last week-end! No wonder the 
streets of Los Angeles had the aspect of a holiday. 
Tourists were beaming all over the place; nothing 
could have perturbed them; they had found Southern 
California all that it had been “cracked up” to be. If 
any citizen carried his business worries in his counte- 
nance he was made to feel ashamed of himself as a 
grouch when he observed the bustling happiness around 
him; and being reminded that he, too, was privileged to 
Inve in this climate he caught the smile and carried it 
for the rest of the day. Of course, there was a small 
matter calling for some attention like the possibility of 
the United States becoming embroiled in the world 
war, but even about that everybody seemed to be cheer- 
ful. There was no wild rush for newspapers; perhaps 
a fleeting thought that Mr. Wilson seemed to be hand- 
ling the matter all right; Europe was a long way off; 
and anyhow the Stars and Stripes were floating over 
The Times building; so why worry? The telegrams 
and postcards that were sent back east by our visitors 
were so enthusiastic about the climate that we are like- 
ly to be overwhelmed by the increasing stream of those 
seeking the joyous life. As one tourist remarked, “It’s 
only necessary for you to stick up a sign in the big 
eastern cities recording the temperature in Los An- 
geles. Millions of shivering mortals would observe it, 
and envy you, and thousands would pack grips and 
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MISCHIEVOUS CHARTER AMENDMENTS 


"T'O consummate the $12,000,000 power deal to the 
4 satisfaction of the two interested private power 
corporations—the Southern California Edison and the 
Pacific Light and Power Companies—the public is now 
given some information relating to the charter amend- 
ments demanded. That the demand for patching up 
the charter comes from the power concerns and not 
because the amendments proposed are essential to pub- 
lic welfare or responsive to popular insistence, is the 
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gist of a published statement of City Attorney Stephens. 

At present, there is a salutary and highly desirable 
provision in the charter requiring bids on all pur- 
chases of the city in excess of $500. Under the big 
power bond deal the city proposes not only to buy the 
systems of the Edison and Pacific Light and Power 
Companies for $9,415,000 (including severance damages) 
but for 30 years to purchase all electric power needed 
by the city, over and above that which the city gen- 
erates. 


It is this enormous contract for power purchased by 
the city, which experts calculate may run $10,000,000 
or more in ten years, and no one knows how much in 
30 years, that the Edison and Pacific Light and Power 
Companies insist shall be guaranteed them by the city 
charter itself before they turn over their plants. This, 
they would accomplish by removing the $500 maximum 
limit of contract expenditures which the Power Bureau 
may make without advertising for bids, and granting 
the Public Service Board the right to enter into con- 
tract for purchase of any amount of electric energy 
without advertising and without a vote of the people if 
“such contract is made with a corporation whose elec- 
tric power distributing system, within the city, the 
city is purchasing and is made as a part of such pur- 
cnase.” 


City Attorney Stephens is also authority for the 
statement made in the newspapers that, in his opinion, 
the proposed charter amendment is not necessary. Mr. 
Stephens says it is urged for the assurance of the 
bond-holders of the two companies, whose city dis- 
tributing systems it is proposed to purchase. The 
knowledge of this fact, coupled with the further be- 
lief of a great number of thinking taxpayers, that the 
removal of present restrictions on the handling of city 
funds by the Public Service Board is a vicious move, 
has resulted in developing unusual opposition to the 
proposed change in the charter.. 


Bureaucracy in American municipal government, and 
particularly in Los Angeles, finds no great favor in 
these days of progressivism. The placing of dictatorial 
and arbitrary power in the hands of a non-elective 
commission, in control of any great city department, is 
the antithesis of our democratic tendencies. The trend 
today is toward the closest and most direct possible 
control by the public of its affairs. If the charter should 
be amended, the public would probably view with vast- 
ly greater favor the taking’away of some of the Public 
Service Board’s present power, rather than the increase 
of those powers or the eliminating of restrictions under 
which the Board now labors. At the present time, no 
other department in the city is so free from direction 
by the elected heads of the city government and none 
other has the same freedom from public control in the 
administration of its financial matters. 

Councilman Conwell, last year, as President of the 
City Efficiency Commission, lapsed into a prophetic 
mood for a few moments when, in bitterly criticising 
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the Public Service Board, a majority of whose mem- 
bers had taken umbrage at the suggestion that that 
Board should assist in making possible a lighter tax 
rate for the city by a contribution from surplus water 
revenues in its charge, he said: 

“The present attitude of the water board, in a time 
of financial distress, will cause disappointment and 
arouse resentment which If, for one, deeply deplore. 
There has been a growing suspicion in the city that 
the management of the water department has taken 
advantage of the large and growing revenues of the 
department to increase the costs of operation and main- 
tenance more rapidly than the growth of the system 
warrants. The salaries of the department are known 
to be unduly high, when compared with the salaries for 
similar positions in other city departments or in pri- 
vate public service enterprises. At a time when there 
is a demand on all sides for retrenchment in the city’s 
expenses, the demand of the water department for a 
general 10 per cent increase in its expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance is not calculated to increase pub- 
lic confidence. 

“This fact, together with the refusal of the water 
board to help lighten the tax burden, will doubtless re- 
sult in emphasizing the waning confidence, which re- 
sult I had hoped might be avoided by the plan that I 
proposed.” 


Mr. Conwell spoke truly, when he referred to this 
as “a waning confidence” on the part of the public. 
The incidents connected with the various efforts made 
at that time to induce the Public Service Board to as- 
sist the overburdened taxpayers, and the defiant atti- 
tude adopted by some of the members of that Board, 
are now bearing fruit. The public, familiar with the 
facts, finds nothing in them to warrant the granting 
of greater powers to a body so inconsiderate of public 
nécessity. 


OVER THE PRESIDENT’S VETO 


LTHOUGH Mr. Wilson vetoed the new immigra- 

tion bill, principally on account of the literacy 
test, Congress, because of the otherwise excellent pro- 
visions of the measure, did well to pass it over the 
presidential veto. It is not denied that the clause 
upon which the President based his disapproval con- 
stituted a radical change from the country’s previous 
policy, but the framers argued, and with good reason, 
that the unprecedented conditions in Europe impel 
more drastic methods to cope with the flood of immi- 
gration which cessation of the war will entail. In time, 
the stringent interdictions can be ameliorated by 
amendment of the law if found advisable. 

If the bill had failed to pass, the country would be 
left with the present inadequate law to deal with the 
influx of immigrants likely ta set this way immediately 
following the declaration of peace. Doubtless, to be 
consistent with his past performance—he had before 
vetoed the measure because of the reading test—Pres- 
ident Wilson could hardly have done otherwise this 
time, yet the bill had been alrawn with great care and 
thoughtfulness. In essence, it aims to protect the 
United States against the incoming of mentally and 
physically and otherwise unfit and undesirable aliens. 

It also contains several provisions calculated to in- 
sure more humane treatment to the aliens themselves, 
particularly upon reaching United States ports, by pre- 
venting their initial embarkation. Chronic alcoholics 
are excluded. Vagrants, and persons afflicted with tu- 
berculosis in any form, aliens afflicted with chronic 
troubles, which render them defective, are to be barred 
at the original port of departure by imposing a heavy 
fine on the steamship company, plus the passage 
money paid by the excluded alien. This is properly 
regarded as an excellent and humane provision, since 
it will compel the shipping company to take every 
precaution at the outset. The new bill, moreover, pro- 
vides for a much more thorough medical examination 
of arriving aliens than now obtains, especially with ret- 
erence to the detection of mental diseases. 





LOS ANGELES JAIL REFORM 


As showing the excellent progress made in the mat- 
ter of jail reform we print in full the resolution of the 
Central Station Committee of the New City Jail Asso- 
ciation: 

It is the unanimous opinion of the Central Station 
Committee of the New City Jail Association at our 
meeting today first and most essential, that we have 
agreed it is right and proper for the interests of our 
city and of humanity to abandon entirely the use for- 
ever of the present quarters of the city jail in First 
street in this city on account of its unsanitary and un- 
healthful and uninhabitable condition. 

That in remedying the matter, we further agree that 
a detention station be so constructed that it contain 
the police judge courts, connected to the court also and 
in the same building, quarters for the same in the same 
building, quarters to be used only for the immediate 
detention of those awaiting trial, and immediately after 
receiving sentence that they be removed from these 
quarters. 

Now these qttarters described above, we feel should 
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be placed on property owned at the present time by 
the county of Los Angeles, situated at the northwest 
corner of Temple and New High streets, immediately 
east of the County Jail. That the property is of suf- 
ficient size to warrant the housing of such rooms for 
detention work as described herein. 

We further have unanimously agreed upon a plan, 
after careful research and investigation in progressive 
cities throughout the United States, and which plan 
has proved absolutely effective and for the benefit of 
the erring public, making better men and women of 
them at the time of their release. That instead of 
housing them up in concrete and steel-barred walls, 
that they be placed in what is known as the “Cottage 
System”; these cottages to be constructed on what we 
would call “Municipal Correction Farm Land” owned 
by the city. 

It is the consensus of opinion after careful consid- 
eration, all arguments to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that those so housed for periods such as their 
terms may call for will be given certain classes of 
work so as to keep them from idleness during their 
terms and some slight remuneration per day, to be 
sent to those depending upon them at regular inter- 
vals, so that they may realize that they have done for 
those who may have been depending upon them dur- 
ing their time of imprisonment, something for their 
benefit and in so doing have benefited themselves by 
having a little mite of the world’s goods to help them 
to be better men and women on being released, rather 
than under the present system of turning them out de- 
void of any possible means of support or knowing that 
they have, through their imprisonment made atonement 
or helped those who may have been dependent upon 
them. 

It is the opinion of this board that such procedure 1s 
along the lines of betterment for improving conditions 
of humanity, and will be along the carefully thought- 
out methods of skillful research in work of this class. 

This committee realizes the betterment of conditions 
for the sake of the sick and injured of the city, that 
the Receiving Hospital be eliminated entirely from 
the city jail and be placed upon property equally as 
accessible as at the present time and we, would recom- 
mend that the property now owned by the state, ad- 
joining the Medical College on Buena Vista street, 
which property is now fully equipped with good build- 
ings, be turned into the _ Immediate Relief Hospital. 

AY C. BARTLETT, Chairman, Men’s City Club. 

DR. JESSIE RUSSELL, V. P., Woman’s City Club. 

E. G. JUDAH, Pres. M. & M. Association. 

MRS. GRANTLAND LONG, Ebell Club. 

J]. KAHN, Municipal League. 

DR. E. S. BOGARDUS, Pres. Social Welfare Com. 


Personal to the Pres:dent 


The injunction “Personal,” “Strictly Confidential” or 
“Very Private,” on a letter to the President, has snuch 
the same effect as to write “Rush” on a letter, or to 
hand a nut to a squirrel with the suggestion: “Do not 
open until Christmas.” 








Lucien Muratore, Tenor, Shrine Auditorium 
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BY JOHN J. HAMILTON 
Chairman County Board of Supervisors 


T HERE can be no sound, permanent prosperity {o, 

Los Angeles until the harbor is protected from the 
millions of cubic yards of silt carried into it by every 
flood; until our unlimited water resources are devel, 
oped; until the rapid waste of our soil by storm wa. 
ters is stopped; until our highways, railways and othe 
lines of communication are protected from interrup. 
tion by flood and until the homes and business places 
of the people are physically safe. 


Flood contro! for all of these purposes is a funda. 
mental part of this community’s civic program, where. 
by it is planning to make itself a successful industrial 
center, with plenty of employment for both labor and 
Capital. 

We have a sound plan, prepared by an exceptionally 
able and competent engineer, Mr. James W. Reagan, 
It provides for check dams, forest preservation and 
reforestation in the mountains; great impounding and 
storage reservoirs to conserve water and reduce the 
peaks of the floods; wide, straight channels, protected 
by tree growths along the banks and kept free from 
pile bridges and other obstructions—channels which 
shall conserve water all the way to the sea; and a heay. 
ily riprapped and strongly protected channel, with jet. 
ties, to carry the reduced remnant of the flood wa 
ters to the sea, away from the harbors. The United 
States engineers have cordially endorsed Engineer 
Reagan’s plans; and if the county votes the flood con- 
trol bonds, with $1,173,000 for harbor protection, the 
United States government will contribute an additional 
sum of $1,080,000. 


The plan is fair to all sections. Direct benefit to Los 
Angeles is provided for as foilows: 








Harbor protection o.........- 1. eee $1,173,000 
L. A. river, city limits to Dominguez... 350,000 
L. A. River, including two Tejungas.. 280,000 
Pacoima River and reservoir....... 359,460 
Perdico Vasil ..... ces eens «+s oe nee 99,800 
Bemerire @anvOn 3... oes atsen see es ee 28,925 
Bioeniamdo via Dominguez.........9ee 125,000 
Federal appropriat’n, if bonds are voted — 1,080,000 
Total direct benefits to City of L. A... $3,786.18 


In addition to these direct benefits, every dollar ol 
the balance will indirectly benefit the city, besides mak- 
ing it physically safe. 

It should be remembered that before 1824, the Los 
Angeles river, when in flood, flowed southwest through 
the present location of the city into Santa Monica bay, 
If we had another flood like that of 1889, and a sted 
bridge fell into the river and dammed it, this might 
happen again, causing a calamity equal to that of 
Johnstown or Galveston. 


Every sensible person admits that this great work al 
food control must be done. The only difference a 
opinion is as to how the work should be financed. The 
only other plan proposed is the odious special asstss 
ment plan, which would, it is true, compel a few 
wealthy persons to pay for special benefits, but would 
cause hundreds of families of small or moderate meal 
to lose their homes. 

The plan of special assessments, however, has been 
thoroughly tried by the county and has proven a misel- 
able failure. It produces piece-meal work, general) 
useless and often worse than useless—actually inj 
ous. Work attempted to be done under special asst 
ments costs at least 33 1-3 per cent more and a highe! 
rate of interest. And, worst of all, the special ass 
ments have not been made to stick, and the couml 
had the cost to pay, high prices, high rate of interes! 
and all, in the end. 

On the other hand, the county has tried the plan o 
doing public work for cash, raised by a bond isstt I 
building its great highway system, and the result J® 
been splendid roads at low cost and taxes actually % 
duced for road purposes, because the good row 
created plenty of new values to more than pay pat 
cipal and interest of the bonds. Flood control wou 
accomplish even more. 

Los Angeles County, with property officially es 
mated to be worth $2,200,000,000, has no ponds ot 
standing except $3,300,000 of road bonds. | 

This work can be done by a bond issue and no ? 
will feel it. The future generation which will rem 
most of the benefit, will pay its share of the cost. | 
work can not be done by special assessments, an " 
attempt to do so would ruin hundreds of families © 
then fail. The work must be done. I am fot dor 
it in the only practical way——-by a small bond oa 
I am for proceeding with the work in all sectiols * 
soon as the bonds are sold. | 
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HERE WAS no mistaking Constance Crawley’s 
home. The minute I laid eyes on her “Dream 
Home’ on West Twenty-eighth street I knew it was 
her domicile. It is a typical artist’s home and you 
know it immediately without being told as much. It 
‘s yine-covered, of unusual architecture and looks out 
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Constance Crawley, English Actress 


obliquely on Orchard avenue with a sort of air that be- 
trays itself. 


However, having satisfied myself that my conjectures 
were correct I found the interior infinitely more inter- 
esting. At the risk of being really rude I could scarce 
resist the temptation of examining the curious tapes- 
tries, bric-a-brac and the unusual decorative scheme. 
These things so often acquaint you with the dweller in 
the home better than speech. But I had come to see 
a very, very busy person so I tried to forget these 
novelly pretty things, that I had seen Miss Crawley 
eight or nine years ago for the last, at which time she 
was playing Hedda Gabler at the Burbank, and that I 
was intensely interested in the woman and the artist 
with a fascinating story of accomplishment. ‘Morag 
of the Glen” was my immediate interest. 


For the Women’s Club of Hollywood, you perhaps 
know, this weirdly beautiful fancy of Fiona Macleod’s 
will be presented next Monday evening at Hollywood 
clubhouse, by the Constance Crawley Players, with 
Miss Crawley in the leading role of Mora. Arthur 
Maude, Katherine Campbell, Miss Martha Mattock and 
Mr. W. M. Dale are also in the cast and the produc- 
tion is under the direction of Clarence McGehee. Mr. 
McGehee, by the way is a very busy person, also, this 
week and next, for in addition to the Monday night's 
performance he will present his Cherry Blossom 


Players in Pasadena at the Hotel Huntington Tuesday 
evening. 


“This play, which I have adapted from William 
Sharp’s short story of the same name, is highly poetical 
and mystical. It is a thing that could not have been 
done here even so recently as a year ago. It is a part 
of the great revival that is being generally felt in the 
dramatic world of things poetical and wonderfully 
lovely. I cannot see any excuse for the flippant offer- 
Ings of the day. Not even the seriousness of the times 
and the gloom of war can explain the silly madness of 
the stage today. A little comedy and frivolity is like 
a bit of sweets but it should not become the main 
article of food in our daily amusement menu. Too 
much is as bad as none at all. Sad as are the times, in 
England at present they are doing some wonderful 
things in drama in the way of serious production. And 
the east is showing the desire in many interesting ways. 


“Anything, it seems, is permitted here. A woman 
8tows tired of her husband, runs off with another man, 
in the course of time there is a divorce and then she 
Marries the co-respondent and they come back to live 
as perfectly respectable folk at the scenes of their sin- 
hE. But in this old Scotch story it shows most ef- 
fectively how sin was regarded in the hills of Scotland. 
It portrays graphically the tremendous difference be- 
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tween the views of the past and the present genera- 
tion. 

The action of the play Monday evening will be in 
musical settings from the harp, the writer’s favorite 
instrument, and even from the fragramentary reading 
of certain parts of the play Miss Crawley gave me in 
explanation I feel sure it will be impressive and beau- 
tiful. 


To have an audience with George Barr McCutcheon 
one “has to get up beteresbreakiast, Selihat is. ledid, 
for I arose with Aurora, “the rosy fingered,” and jour- 
neyed over the Hotel Maryland to take breakfast with 
him one morning this week in order to take him all 
unsuspecting. 

“What shall I say to a hungry California public on 
your behalf?’ I asked of a jolly bald-pated individual 
who was pointed out to me as the successful writer and 
into whose astonished but truly Christian attention } 
descended as he peered over his morning paper. “Well, 
make up anything you like,” he said, graciously putting 
away the news of the latest from the front. So Mr. 
McCutcheon must forgive anything I report. We dis- 
cussed everything under the sun in sketchy fashion. 

There will be no war with Germany; it is nonsense 
to accuse German-Americans of being any less loyal 
Americans than an English or a Swedish citizen; no 
one can prophesy the exact effect of the end of the 
war but the financial interests of the country are fully 
protected so there will be no such panicky times as 
many imagine though the market will be vastly effected 
by cheap European labor that must follow; there has, 
from the beginning, been a party which has wanted 
war and would welcome it, and so on. 

But he would not “talk shop.” Beverly was ancient 
history. As to the writing of “Brewster’s Millions” 
under a wager that it would not go under another name, 
that of R. P. Greaves, he did not say a word. Accom: 
panied by his wife, he has come here to rest, and not 
for the first time either since he likes California very 
much and has been here before. 


Granville Barker, the eminent London playwright 
and producer who came to America to let us see some 
advanced plays like Bernard Shaw’s “Androcles and 
the Lion,” Anatole France’s “Man Who Married a 
Dumb Wife,” his own “Madras House” and other pro- 
ductions of like character and novelty, will be in Los 
Angeles soon. He will speak for the Drama League, 
March 2nd, on “How to Run the Theater,” dealing with 
the artistic side, and for the Friday Morning Club on 
“Why Worry With Art?’ He will be the honored 
guest at many social functions among devotees of the 
drama. 





“No one without poetic appreciation, can really deal 
with primitive peoples,” says Mrs. Marah Ellis Ryan, 
who has been “in our midst” for several weeks quietly 
resting while awaiting the arrival of her new book, 
“The Druid Path.” In this respect Mrs. Ryan is a pa- 
gan at heart. And in no book has she demonstrated 
this pagan love of beauty and rhythm more than in 
this latest expression, touching Irish folk lore. 





Granville Barker, Dramatist 
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“These humble folk of the earth, no matter in what 
quarter of the globe you find them, all have a wonder- 
ful gift of expression in few words, which are always 
chosen will find if you give the matter 
thoughtful attention. In that regard we wordy civil- 
ized moderns could learn much, There is always poet- 
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Marah Ellis Ryan, Novelist 


ry in their conceptions, running like a brightly colored 
thread through their apparently drab lives, which makes 
them really fascinating.” 


Heretofore we have known Mrs. Ryan as the “In- 
dian lady,” so vivid have her pictures of the South- 
west been. “I am crazy about the desert,” she avers, 
“and when I live on it I want to be as far from the 
white man as possible, to get its message true. In 
fact, ] am at all times very much of a hermit. The 
social life really offers little and is strenuous and quite 
distracting if one is trying to do thoughtful work. In 
order to approach our bronze brother of the desert 
your personality must be perfectly sincere and direct. 
I have passed much of my time among the Indians 
but I have enjoyed the preparation of my new book 
equaily as well and it is not so much of a departure 
as it would seem. It represents painstaking research 
into the legends of Erin, and while I did not live in 
Ireland to get my ‘atmosphere’ as is my usual cus- 
tom, I have been so saturated with the spirit of the 
work that I have caught myself saying to friends, ‘I 
hope to go back to Ireland sometime,’ quite as though 
I had lived there. It has all become so real to me.” 

“Now a curious thing occurred with regard to one 
of my stories in this ‘Druid Path.” The last tale, “The 
Dark Rose,’ which is in a way symbolic, was written 
prior to the execution of Skeffington. The sheets were 
laid aside for polishing and then came the news of 
the manner of Skeffington’s execution, a most peculiar 
co-incidence. Now if I had submitted the story upon 
its completion and had it been published at once it 
would have seemed almost like a pre-vision. Hugh of 
the glen was shot just prior to the eve of Beltain, when 
spirits walk, and the news of the manner of his pass- 
ing was made public six days afterward. The parallel 
is remarkable.” 


Mrs. Ryan feels an antipathy to newspaper read- 
ing. Just at present the news is so disturbing and for 
the most part is “written down to the kindergarten 
grade.” Words have no coloring, are monosyllabic, 
deadly dull under the modern training. The language 
is losing its beauty and grace and picture quality. She 
eschews novels, especially avoiding anything that will 
color her own conceptions before beginning work on 
any theme. “One cannot help heing influenced by the 
pictures drawn by others, often becoming prejudiced 
wrongly.” 

“America is very ancient. 
ure house of inspiration. 
evidences of at 


Why it is a regular treas- 
In California alone there are 
least fifty-three distinct languages, 
which is more than in all of Europe. And as I am apt 
to follow trouble trails I am hoping to find my next 
book in Central America. But at present it is not safe 
exactly. 
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Beautiful Ojai Valley 








ETWEEN Los Angeles and Ventura lies one of the 

most flourishing agricultural regions of the state, 
the districts through which we sped on the wings of the 
winter morning being variously noted for their pro- 
duction of hay, walnuts, olives, beets and beans. Ven- 
tura is the railroad brakeman’s contraction of San 
Buenaventura—it is obvious that a trainman could not 
spare the time to enunciate so long a name—the pic- 
turesque coast town and county-seat owing its origin 
to the mission which the Franciscan padres founded 
here a year after the Battle of Yorktown and which 
is still in datly use. From Ventura we made a detour 
of fifteen miles or so for the purpose of visiting the 
Ojai Valley (it is pronounced “O-hi” if you please), a 
little place of surpassing beauty which not many peo- 
ple know about, like Thun in the Bernese Oberland, 
or Annecy, near Aix-les-Bains. The road to the Ojai 
strikes directly inland from the coast, following the 
devious course of the Matilija, climbing up and up 
and up, through forests of live-oaks and mountain 
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accessible only on a sure-footed horse along a moun- 
tain trail which is precipitous in places and nowhere 
overwide. In the spring and summer the streams 
which tumble through these mountain valleys are alive 
with trout jumping-hungry for the fly. If you can ac- 
comodate yourself to simple accommodations and 
plain but wholesome fare you can eat and sleep and 
fish a very delightful vacation away at the rate of two 
dollars a day or ten a week. 

High on the slopes of the Ojai, its brown shingles 
almost hidden by the Gold of Ophir roses which 
clamber over it, is a little hotel called The Foothills. 
It is an wunpretending little inn with perhaps forty 
rooms at most. But, shades of Lucullus and Mrs. 
Rorer, what meals they set before you! Brook-trout 
which that very morning were leaping in the Matilija, 
hot biscuits with honey from the Sespe, huge purple 
figs, grapefruit fresh-picked from the adjacent orchard, 
strawberries with lashings of thick yellow cream. I've 
never been able to decide which I like best about the 
Ojai, its scenery or its food. But as it becomes bet- 
ter known and more people begin to go there, I sup- 
pose the same thing will happen to it which happened 





Ojai Valley from The Foothills 


meadows carpeted with wild flowers, until it suddenly 
debouches into the valley itself. Because the Ojai is 
so very beautiful, and is at the same time so simple 
and sylvan and unpretending, it is a little difficult to 
give an accurate idea of it in words. Though Mount 
Topotopo, the highest of the peaks which hem it in, 
is not much over six thousand feet, it can best be com- 
pared, I think, to some of the Alpine valleys, such as 
Andermatt, for example, or the one below Grindel- 
wald. I do not particularly like the idea of continual- 
ly dragging in Europe as a standard of comparison for 
things American, but so many of our people have come 
to know Europe better than they do their own coun- 
try that it is the only means I have of making them 
realize the beauties and wonders on which, with the 
coming of each summer, they habitually turn their 
backs. 

To visualize the Ojai you must imagine a boat-shaped 
valley, ten miles long perhaps and a fifth of that in 
width, entirely surrounded by a wall of purple moun- 
tains. The floor of the valley is covered with lush 
green grass and dotted with thousands of gnarled and 
hoary live-oaks with venerable grey beards of Spanish 
moss. Through the trees peep the shingled, weather- 
beaten cottages of Nordhoff, which, with its leafy lanes, 
its shady blacksmith shop, its cosy inn, and its collec- 
tion of country stores with the inevitable group of 
loungers chewing tobacco and whittling and settling 
the affairs of the nation in the shade of their wooden 
awnings, is as quaint and sleepy and unspoiled a ham- 
let as you can find west of Cape Cod. The annual 
tournaments of the Ojai Valley Tennis Club, which for 
nearly twenty years have been held each spring on the 
pretty oak-fringed courts behind the inn, attract the 
crack players of the coast, and here have been devel- 
oped no less than six national champions. As you as- 
cend the mountain slopes the character of the vegeta- 
tion abruptly changes, the oak groves giving way to 
orchards of orange, lemon, fig, and olive, which, taken 
in conjunction with the palms and the veritable riot 
of flowers, give to the sides of the valley an almost 
tropical appearance. The Ojai is said to have more 
varieties of birds and flowers than any place in the 
United States, and I think that the statement is doubt- 
less true. It is like an aviary in a botanical garden. 
Snuggled away in the mountains at the back of the 
Ojai are two equally enchanting but much less fre- 
quented valleys; the Matilija and the Sespe—the latter 


to a dear little albergo in Venice which I once knew 
and loved. For many years it stood on the Guidecca 
quite undiscovered by the tourist, and in their day 
had sheltered the Brownings and Carlyle. It was a 
sure refuge from the bustle and turmoil of the big ho- 
tels, and not infrequently I used to go there for a 
lunch of omelet and strawberries and Chianti served 
under a vine-clad pergola on the edge of the canal. 
The first time that I took Her to Venice, I said, as we 
were leaving the great caravansary where we were stop- 
Dine: 

“TIT know a place where we will lunch. I haven’t 
been there for years and I don’t remember its name, 
but I think that I can find it,” and I described it in de- 
tail to Angelo, our gondolier. 

“Si, $i, signor,”’ he assured me, and shoved off with 
his long oar. 

Four times we rowed up and down the Guidecca 
without my being able to locate my beloved little hotel. 

“This must have been the place you meant, signor,” 
Angelo said finally, pointing to a building which was 
rapidly being demolished and to a staring sign which 
read: “A new five-story hotel with hot and cold run- 
ning water, electric lights, and all modern conveniences 
will shortly be erected on this site. Meals prix fixe or 
a la carte. Music every evening.” 

And that, I suppose, is what will happen to my little 
hotel in the Ojai when the world comes to learn about 
it. So I beg you who read this not to mention it to 
any one. 

(From The End of the Trail by E. Alexander Powell. 
Copyright 1914 by Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by 
Permission.) 
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Never put off until tomorrow what you can 


somebody else into doing for you today. 
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We now know what those green and red lights on 
the battleships mean—they’re the sign of a drugstore. 
x ok Ox 
This is the most law burdened nation in the world, 
but it succeeds despite that fact and not because of it. 
x 3 
So careful is the Italian Government in conserving 
the food supply that a little spaghetti now goes a long 

way. 
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low Cobb Works it Oy 


M R. COBB always talks over his story plots here 
17d at home, and usually the day before he begins i 
write a story he tells it to me from beginning to end 
In this way he learns how the story will sound if read 
aloud. 








He keeps no notes save a word scrawled now ang 
then in a tiny red book which he carries in a Waistcoat 
pocket. I have never seen him write a connected sep. 
tence in it, writes an interviewer in the New York Sy, 
When it is full the little book contains nothing but 
random words which would convey no coherent meap. 
ing to any one but Mr. Cobb. 

Why, I’ve gone tramping through the woods with 
him where there was nothing particularly unusual, and 
I’ve seen him take out his little red book and jot down 
a word dreamily as though he expected it to recall yoj- 
umes some future day when he should refer to it, 


Mr. Cobb works twenty-four hours a day and is for. 
ever living a story or dreaming it. He can be in q 
crowd without being of it. And because his mind js 
always developing germs, I walk with him or ride with 
him sometimes for hours in absolute silence, 

I never break in on his thoughts. When he wishes 
to be silent I know he is working, and I wait for him 
to speak first. 


Mr. Cobb is not a playfellow. He does not care for 
golf, tennis or any of the sports partciularly, but he is 
a boy in his unspoiled modesty and lack of self-assur- 
ance. He always acts as if each story were his first, 
and sends it out with the expectation of getting it back, 
and is always equally surprised when the check ar. 
rives. He seems to be unable to believe that his sue. 
cess is assured, a thing to depend on. 


Mr. Cobb does not write out his plot, as the beginner 
is so often advised to do. He works it up mentally 
until it is a finished story, with its corners nicely 
rounded, its climax sufficiently tense and its denoue- 
ment consistent. Then he sits down at his typewriter 
and there is not a pause in the clicking of the keys 
until the story is written or the hour arrives for the 
closing of his desk. 

I have never known him to write a story until he has 
worked it over in his mind for a couple of months or 
more. He tells me that he has always a_ hundred 
germs developing at a time, and that he will not live 
long enough to write all his stories. 

A year before he write “The Belled Buzzard” he 
was visiting in Georgia. We were sitting on a front 
porch one morning and a huge buzzard flew past. Mr. 
Cobb recalled a Southern story about a belled buzzard, 
and remarked that he guessed he would weave a plot 
round it. Just one year later he finished the develop- 
ing and wrote the story. 

He is a keen observer. When he was writing “The 
County Trot” Mrs. Cobb marvelled at his lifelike pic 
tures of the Kentucky characters, all of whom he had 
really known. She asked him how it was possible 
for him to remember their faces and mannerisms after 
the lapse of so many years. He said: 

“Why, I can close my eyes and see the knotholes 
that were in the fence around that fairground.” 

Mr. Cobb does not believe that any man is a genius. 
He declares that all success must come through hard 
work. He believes that a writer must handle only 
subjects with which he is well acquainted. He says 
the public cannot be fooled. 

Our daughter, aged 13, is fond of writing. But he 
destroys her little stories and admonishes her for tty- 
ing to write about things not of her world. He tells 
her to write about her dog or canary or the trees in the 
park. 

Mr. Cobb treats writing as a business and works al 
it as steadily and regularly as if he were a merchant. 


TO MYSELF 


You have my sympathy poor, tuneless bard 
That twangs incessant on a broken lyre, 
And curses Fate that makes expression hard— 
And wonders at the clear, Promethian fire 
Wherein the genius beautifies the soul, 

And tempers mind to wield a facile pen. 
Alas, you never can attain the goal, 

Because you are too much like other men. 
You travel on the road of commonplace, 

The pangs of genius tugging at your heart. 
And yet no page of fantasy you grace, 
Because you lack the strength to play your part. 
Unto the heights you turn your eyes in wrath, 
While greater brothers lightly nvount the path. 


WILLIAM VAN WYCK 


Critics of the nickel egg should reflect that it repr 


sents the entire day’s labor of a conscientious het 


ij 
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Jolt to Literary Friends 

Iam told that the good nature of Charley Van 
Loan, Peter Kyne, Allan Dwan and Willie Wing re- 
ceived rather a severe jolt not long ago at the hands 
of a young easterner, who, in return for the aid ex- 
tended by these four in marketing his literary output in 
the local motion picture field, showed a peculiar lack of 
gratitude. The young man came to one of the four 
with letters of introduction, and by him was passed 
along to the others. Each in turn showed the stranger 
a kindly interest in bringing his work to the attention 
of several of our larger picture producing companies, 
and one of these companies bought liberally of stories 
which the seller represented to be his original work. 
No one suspected until a  sharp-eyed 
editor detected a between ome 
of the strangers offerings and a story published by 
Frank Spearman nearly twenty years ago. A quiet in- 
vestigation revealed that several of the stories sold 
by this young man bore convincing evidences of pla- 
giarism, and the company which had purchased them 
in good faith decided to accept its loss rather than 
risk a suit by using them. Meantime, the young man 
had been put up at a local club by one of the unsus- 
pecting friends I have mentioned, and, departing sud- 
denly for parts unknown when his literary fraud was 
detected, left an unpaid bill in excess of four hundred 
dollars which, very naturally, fell to the lot of his spon- 
sor to settle. Never again, chorused Van Loan and 
Wing when I accused them of being responsible for 
the prevailing high cost of philanthropy. 


otherwise 


striking similarity 





Ad Writers Drown Cabaret Singers 


Have you ever made a glass sing? This accomplis.1- 
ment is quite simple and has no connection whatever 
with the brand therein. This novel and tunpremeditated 
form of amusement last Tuesday evening came near 
breaking up the cabaret entertainment at the banquet 
given by the Women’s Ad Club held at the Bohemian 
Cafe, on Fourth street. The club had as special guests 
of honor Harry Stuff of New York and Chicago, who 
is here representing the Typothetae and various adver- 
tising, paper and other printorial supply interests of the 
country in a recently launched $1,000,000 advertising 
campaign, and Messrs. Kemp, Eccleston, Bromley, Cin- 
ini, Butterworth, Redman and Ralston, representing the 
salt Lake Route, Bullock’s, Ralston’s, the Ville de 
Paris. Jacoby’s, Harris & Frank, Silverwood’s and 
Hale’s. Miss Florence Shindler, of Desmond’s and 
President of the Club, presided over the festive board. 
When the black coffee had arrived, one of the company 
having demonstrated the curious old trick members of 
the Club and guests generally, with a reckless disregard 
for the terrors of the omnipresent germ, dipped their 
finger tips in the half-filled glasses in front of them and 
stroked their thin edges in chorus. The room was soon 
ringing to the bell-like and insistent tones, to the con- 
sternation of the other patrons of the cafe and of the 
cabaret singers who were wellnigh drowned out in the 
swelling chorus. Following the repast the entire com- 
pany repaired to the Star Engraving plant where Mrs. 
Thompson and her charming daughter acted as hos- 
tesses, assisted by Mr. Butler, foreman of the plant. 
Mr. Harry Stuff gave a scintillant talk on the analysis 
and constructive psychology of advertising, distinguish- 
ing between effective and indifferent or worthless ad 
campaigning. He illustrated his remarks by an at- 
tractive chart and told of card system in recording re- 
sults. By this means a national basis shall be laid 
for effective advertising to the benefit of all connected 
with the business in store, print shop, mills, desk and 
home. Then the process of engraving was followed in 
an examination of the plant in operation, tracing a 
cut from picture or line drawing to the final product 
in copper or zinc. Mrs, Thompson, who assumed the 
business several years ago without any previous knowl- 


edge of the work, has developed one of the model 
shops of the city. 
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Music As City Advertising 

A city cannot be better advertised than through a 
capable symphony orchestra, declares Judge John T. 
Kean, of Minneapolis, one of the Gopher State’s best 
known jurists, who recently arrived in Los Angeles 
to test the balm of Southern California’s sunshine. 
Coming from the Auditorium the other evening, follow- 
ing the recital by the famous Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, I was introduced to Judge Kean by my 
friend D. A. Mizener. “Do you know,” remarked 
Judge Kean, “I have discovered a very likable quality 
about you Los Angeles people—you appreciate good 
music, and that is always a favorable civic sign. We 
Minneapolis people are very proud of our Symphony 
Orchestra, and we show our loyalty by giving it con- 
tinuous support. Moreover, we always feel, when our 
Orchestra is on tour, that the city’s fair name is in 
good hands and that the impression created is distinct- 
ly in our favor. Music of this kind acts splendidly to 
advertise a city’s good points—don’t you,think so?” I 
admitted that I did. 





Social Government by Commission 

If all I have recently heard is true—and I have no 
reason to think otherwise—the efforts of the twelve 
members who were elected several months ago by the 
membership of the Los Angeles Athletic Club to act 
as a Board of Entertainment Commissioners, are work- 
ing wonders in the way of popularizing the social af- 


fairs of that institution. I confess to being one of the 
members of the club who was inclined to withhold in- 
dorsement of the plan until its workableness had been 
proved; but now, in admitting my earlier error, I ex- 
tend a whole-hearted congratulation to these twelve 
social governors, for their good works in creating a 
warmer club spirit and in raising the prestige of the 
organization, are observable by all who stand close to 
the Athletic Club. Any club is fortunate to be able to 
count on the active services of such men as Billy 
Woods, George Kress, Frank Baum, Billy Bush, 
George Cline, Andrew Mullen, Albert Soiland, Bob 
Armstrong, Harry Holabird, John Powers, Sumner 
Kent and Ralph Hamlin. Their initial affair—an old- 
fashioned barn dance and dinner last November— 
was, I am told, not only highly successful in the mat- 
ter of attendance but it also served to break down the 
stiffness and reserve so marked in large organizations, 
in a way that nothing else could have. This month, 
on Wednesday evening, February 14, the commis- 
sioners announce a St. Valentine domino and fancy 
dress masque—the costume feature being intended to 
serve exactly as did the affair of last November; to 
create a greater friendliness and harmony among the 
club members. Mes amis, I am heartily with you! 
Keep up your good work. 
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Rabbit Ragout a la Rocky Ridge 

Expect to hear that a gold medal has been especially 
struck and presented to O. E. Boadway of Pasadena 
for his act of bravery and chivalry last week in a Wy- 
oming blizzard. Mr. Boadway was one of the unfor- 
tunates who were snowbound in the heatless, almost 
foodless, Overland Limited at Rock Ridge, Wyoming. 
A severe wind blew snow over the tracks faster than 
any human force could remove it, and in a short time 
the train was buried. The water was drawn out of 
the car pipes to prevent freezing, after the heating plant 
had failed, and the passengers had to wash their faces 
in the snow bank. The train was stalled two days, and 
just as if they were residents of Berlin the passengers 
were put on short rations without the meal tickets, two 
meals a day. They had to huddle up in their berths or 
walk up and down the cars in order to keep warm. At 
last it was announced that on Sunday only one meal 
could be served, and things looked pretty bad. Mr. 
Boadway and another man, however, jumped to the 
rescue and went agunning for cotton-tail. I under- 
stand there were some surprised rabbits around Rock 
Ridge, but there was joy exceeding on the train, for 
rabbit stew was provided ad lib. The best part of the 
story, however, is that Mr. Boadway and his friend 
were armed only with revolvers. Some marksmanship, 
what! Brer Rabbit has much more of a sporting 
chance against, say, a Smith and Wessen 32 special 
than against a sixteen-gauge. And can you beat rabbit 
stew? Among the epicures on the train Mr. Boadway 
and his fellow artilleryman have made friends for life. 





mr 
Stevens’ Assignment Evidently Restful 
Associating with senators, assemblymen and lobby- 
ists at Sacrainento appears to have disposed Otheman 
Stevens to view the drama, and especially vaudeville, 


with less wearied eyes. At any rate, I noted he was 
back again in his accustomed place in the sixth row, 
aisle seat, at the Orpheum last Monday and he pre- 
served a less sphynxlike countenance in regarding the 
performance. In fact, he even smiled in evident en- 
joyment of certain acts. It 1s quite probable that 
watching the “passing show” every week year in and 
year out may grow a bit wearisome at times. All of 
us need a change of viewpoint occasionally, such as 
Stevens has been experiencing in following the legisla- 
tive program in the capital in the last few weeks. And 
we have profited likewise in being entertained with 
his snappy reports of affairs up north. 


Quiet Service From Strange Quarter 

To persons who have suffered from the cacophonous 
clatter of dishes while endeavoring to follow the bril- 
liant bursts of oratory of an after-dinner speaker at 
banquet or club gathering—and who has not, for the 
condition is everywhere in smart hotel, sweetshop, cafe 
and cafeteria—it will be interesting to hear from one 
of the public school teachers in the foreign quarter of 
the city. I am told that a group of Mexican maids have 
attained to the unbelievable state of noiseless service 
in so unlikely a place as the school penny kitchen. 
These children take charge of the daily noon luncheon, 
serving the teachers as well as their mates, and a sur- 
prising degree of initiative and skill in this line of do- 
mestic service has been developd. In the case of the 
teachers’ luncheon the simple repast ts laid in courses 
and between each service the dishes are removed and 
disposed of in order and quietude that would be wel- 
come at the board where wit and eloquence gathers. 
Speed the day when the reform reaches higher places! 





War Profits and Dissipation 
Billy Bush, lately back from Gotham, tells me that 
Manhattan to the stranger within her gates resembles 


a city on a prolonged spree, seemingly everybody, 
from the multi-millionaire of Fifth to his lowly broth- 
er of the East side, being affected with “cafe madness.” 
“If the people sleep at all,” says Billy, “it must be be- 
tween eight a. m. and six p. m. for after that hour no- 
body pretends to think of sleep. The sole thought seems 
to be to get in the crowds that throng the cafes and 
spend the night in wining, dining and dancing. It is a 
common sight to see five or six floors of the same res- 
taurant packed with people all bent on money-spend- 
ing and pleasure, and with no more thought of the mor- 
row than if it didn’t exist. New York surely has gone 
mad—war profits gone to the head.” Billy added that 
the Babylonish spectacle finally got on his nerves, 
though he left in my mind the impression that he 
had tarried long enough to mildly taste of the flesh- 
pots himself. 





Amen Corner 

The institution known as “Amen Corner” at the 
Hotel Raymond, the boundaries of which have heen 
sharply defined for many years, has taken unto itself 
an “Annex” on the wide veranda. Like the famous 
corner in the old Fifth Avenue Hotel in New York, 
invisible but well defined lines exclude any of the 
women guests from sacred precincts. 
Bridge is the popular pastime of those frequenting the 
Amen Corner, and those who play the game are called 
the “deacons.” So many Raymond guests return win- 
ter after winter that the corner is like one big fam- 
ily. Among the prominent easterners who are known 
as “deacons” are, E. G. Shumway, retired manufac- 
turer of Chicago, Julius C. Birge, well known author 
and president of the Ames Plow and Shovel Company 
of St. Louis; Major J. L. Johnson, retired U. S. A.,, of 
New York and his nephew N. A. Petit of Philadelphia, 
W. H. Sard, of the Rathbone-Sard Company of Chi- 
cago; W. A. Devereux, former polo star, of New York; 
and A. Nathan, of Chicago. The “membership” in- 
cludes, W. L. Brown and M. Born, of Chicago; Alfred 
Clifford, president of the Edgar Zinc Company of St. 
Louis; A. Adler, president Adler Clothing Company 
of Rochester; W. A. Dawson, president of the Lawton 
Packing Company of Milwaukee, and Jonas Kuppen- 
heimer. 
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Future of the Jitney 





ft (inges the jitney, as a jitney—an irresponsible, un- 

regulated and unsafe common carrier but with 
none of the responsibilities of a common carrier—is 
passing there can be no doubt. 

The causes are two—first, because it cannot perform 
the service at the rates it is able to obtain, and, sec- 
ond, because state and municipal authorities as well as 
the public are awakening to the necessity of its regula- 
tion in the interest of safety and so that it may bear 
its proper share of taxes and other governmental bur- 
dens. 

Students of this undirected and wunpremeditated 
phenomenon, which sprang into activity over night, 
are now chiefly concerned with the possibility of its 
evolution. Is there in the jitney mode of transporta- 
tion a germ from which may develop a useful auxiliary 
to existing transportation systems? In the present 
stage of automobile development is it possible to de- 
vise conveyances which, after the payment of govern- 
mental charges, can be used to supplement existing 
street and interurban railway systems, and carrying 
passengers at a fare which they are prepared to pay, 
be profitably operated? 

This 1s the problem which is now receiving the at- 
tention of the American electric railway men and which 
is as yet unanswered. 





An Early Forecast 

As far back as March, 1915, a committee of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Association reached the conclu- 
sion that the jitney was “economically unsound” and 
could not “for long continue to exist.’ It was a con- 
clusion reached only after an exhaustive study of the 
question and analysis of cost of operation made and a 
detailed investigation of the operation of motor cars 
conducted. 

In October of the same year the committee present- 
ed to the convention of the association statistics which 
clearly indicated a falling off in the number of Jitneys 
operated, statistics from sixty cities, showing a dimi- 
nution of from 10 to 100 per cent in the number of cars 
operated. This diminution has continued. In New 
York state since the passage of a Jaw making jitneys 
common carriers and placing them under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Public Service Commission, they have prac- 
tically ceased to exist. In New Jersey there has been 
a marked falling off since regulatory laws have been 
passed, while W. V. Hill, manager of the California 
Electric Railway Association, in a recent communica- 
tion to The Electric Railway Journal says of condi- 
tions im that state, where the jitney was born and 
where it reached its highest development: “The jitney 
as it exists today must in time disappear.” In Roches- 
ter, N. Y., which among the cities of the Empire State 
was most affected, they have, according to R. M. 
Searles, vice president of the New York State Rail- 
ways, entirely disappeared, not, says Mr. Searles, be- 
cause of either state or municipal regulation, but be- 
cause “the cars wore out and broke down, the price of 
gasoline went up, and because the service was avail- 
able only under the most favorable weather and cli- 
matic conditions.” 

There were many reasons for the jitney. There was 
the novelty, which, to the American public, is always 
an attraction; there was the flexibility of operation, 
since it performed a service that was in many cases 
more akin to the taxicab than to the street car; there 
was the frequency of schedule, since the numbers it at- 
tracted to the business in its beginning made it pos- 
sible to secure a ride at almost any time during cer- 
tain hours of the day; there was the fact that it was a 
supplement to the local transportation systems during 
the rush-hour periods, and there was in many instances 
a saving in time caused by greater speed and fewer 
Stops. 

Advantages 

The jitney offered these advantages at a rate of fare 
very little if any higher than the street car, and it is 
failing because, in the first place, it is selling its goods 
below cost, and, secondly, because it is unable to fur- 
nish as the street railway systems furnish: 

Safety. 

Responsibility. 

Continuity and dependability of service. 

Complete instead of sporadic service. 

Contribution to the support of the community. 

Transportation utility men realize that the public in- 
terest will always be the determining consideration in 
the solution of transportation problems—that argu- 
ments based on the protection of invested capital will 
have little weight as against arguments based on in- 
creased, better, or cheaper service to the public, and 
that opposition to improvement will always in the end 
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be futile. If the jitney is an improved method of trans- 
portation, if it can perform the functions of the street 
railways better than they are now being performed, 
then it is useless to fight against its introduction. And 
indeed, the influence of the electric railways has been 
little felt in the framing of such laws and ordinances 
as have been passed to regulate jitney operation. 


These have been largely due to a recognition of cer- 
tain facts in connection with the problem that are in- 
evitably borne upon every one who studies the question 
in the light of reason. These may be briefly stated: 

First—That the growth and prosperity of cities de- 
pend to a large extent upon a complete and satisfactory 


system of transportation, operated as a whole, so that 
its stronger parts may carry its weaker parts. 


Second—That the jitney cannot possibly provide such 
a system. 

Third—That existing railway utilities can provide 
such a system, but only if they are protected against a 
competition which takes the cream of the business and 
leaves the skim milk. 


If the ratlway utilities are compelled to operate at 
all seasons of the year, at all hours of the day, over 
nonpaying lines, to give service in many instances be- 
low cost, to pay taxes, to assume other municipal 
charges, and to make contributions to the public which 
bear no relation to the service they perform and to do 
all this for a return fixed by government on the prin- 
ciple that it shall be the lowest which will induce pri- 
vate capital to undertake the work, it is obvious that 
to deprive these utilities of that part of its business 
which pays a profit sufficient to enable them to care for 
business which catses a deficit is to prevent them from 
fulfilling their proper function—namely, the providing 
of a complete and satisfactory system of transportation, 
and that it is the public that will ultimately suffer. 


What Must Be Considered 

From the standpoint of the public, then, the jitney 
must be considered in the hight of what it cannot do as 
well as what it can do. It is not enough to say that 
it provides a certain service satisfactorily and should 
therefore continue, without first ascertaining whether 
the street railways relieved of all the burdens which 
they bear and which the jitneys do not bear could 
not perform the same service better. 

The lack of uniformity in the laws and ordinances 
that have been put into effect to regulate jitneys clear- 
ly indicates a lack of understanding on the part of the 
legislature as to what the jitney really is. And yet, 
the answer is not difficult, because from any angle 
that the subject may be viewed it is very evident that 
the jitney is a common carrier. 

If, then, it be a common carrier, its regulation is a 
comparatively easy matter, since the public has built 
up a framework of law particularly to deal with com- 
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mon carriers. They are compelled to assume certgiy 
obligations, to subject themselves to regulation, to 
make certain contributions to the public purse, and ty 
operate under certain prescribed conditions. The test 
of the efficiency of a common carrier is not whether 
it can give service under conditions of its own choos 
ing, but under the conditions which the wisdom of ex. 
perience has prescribed. 


And since it is inevitable that the restrictions sy. 
rounding common carriers will ultimately be placeg 
upon the jitney, the future can be judged only by ex. 
perience of those which are so operated. It is this 
fact that makes the experience of New York State, 
where jitneys have by legislative enactment been de. 
clared common carriers and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Public Service Commission, of peculiar interest 
The result has not only been the elimination of the jit. 
ney, but, in the case of the most ambitious attempt, with 
the exception of the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, at 
the operation of motor bus lines recorded in the state, 
very conclusively proved that subjected to the regula- 
tion that common carriers of a like nature undergo, 
even regularly constituted motor bus lines cannot prof- 
itably do business. 


A Question Hard to Answer 


Is then the development of the gasoline motor to be 
of no benefit to local transportation systems? That 
is a question to which utility men are slow to givea 
definite answer. It seems, however, unlikely that, at 
the fare which electric railways are permitted to charge, 
motor buses cannot be profitably operated. A rather 
complete study of the subject was recently made bya 
committee of the American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, of which Britton I. Budd, president of the Chi- 
cago Elevated Railroads, is the chairman. Statistics 
of some sixty-eight motor bus lines operated for proft 
were analyzed, of which thirty were found to have 
been discontinued, although the average fare was 21 
cents per mile, a little above that for electric railways. 
Of the roads still in operation, fifteen charged less than 
3 cents per mile, and in but two cases was the busi- 
ness reported as profitable. In seven cases the rale 
of fare was not reported, and among those lines charg: 
ing more than 3 cents a mile there were three reported 
as unprofitable. Among other things the committee 
reported that: 


Where a motor bus route is in direct competition 
with city or interurban lines, the rate of fare 1s prac- 
tically limited to the rate of fare obtaining in existing 
transportation lines. These bus routes cannot be com 
mercially successful, as shown by the operating costs 
and demonstrated by the long list of failures. 


Where there is no competition, higher rates can be 
established, so that the return may be sufficient to run 
a line of this character at a reasonable profit, always 
provided that there is sufficient business and that the 
rate of fare is not prohibitive. These instances are 80 
few as to be negligible. 


The difficulties of motor bus operation are further 
increased by the rapid depreciation of the equipment 
due to bad roads and the further difficulty of the owm 
ers being able to obtain the services of reliable and 
careful men in their operation. And, generally speak- 
ing, they are unable to exist if called upon to comply 
with regulatory laws, such as electric railways are l 
quired to operate under, or to submit to taxation o 
other municipal charges. 

These conclusions are particularly interesting since 
they come from a body of expert utility operators who 
approached the subject with an open mind.—The A™ 
nalist. 


EMIL OBERHOFFER 





He played upon his pure-toned orchestra 

Like master poet voicing super-dreams; 

All lovely joys of some diviner life 

Laughed with his wand of magic witchery; 

His men were happy children, out of school, 

Aglow with God’s most infinite delight; 

They stormed and crashed in stress of Finland’s ©? 

Were kin to pathos of the Russian’s wail. 

He made them sing the hopes of all the spheres; 

Their joys, their pains, each thing they dreamed 
lived 

So lightly that a fairy’s foot would jar, . 

Yet with the tender strength a woman loves. 

Man! Perchance a God! Breath of Cosmic Will! 

He makes a New World by the grace of Love! | 


CHARLES FARWELL EDSON 


Id, 


| 
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By W. Francis Gates 


ow MUCH of the world’s music 
is the result of somebody falling 
1 love with somebody else? The an- 
swer is--nobody knows; but a lot of 
the great compositions can be so traced. 
Beethoven, leiezt and especially Schu- 
mann were moved to composition and 
dedication of their works to the women 
they were (at the time) in love with. 
To these must be added, to a less ex- 
tent, the mame ol Tschaikowsky. Yet 
his affection for Mme. von Meck was 
more platonic, possibly a bit more finan- 
cial. For she, a millionaire widow with 
eleven children (!), was so enamored 
of Tschaikowsky’s composition that she 
begged to be allowed to send him $4,000 
a year, that the composer might be above 


want or Worry. 
Tschaikowsky kindly allowed her to 


do so. 

For thirteen years (until 1890) he was 
in receipt of this bounty. In its earlier 
days he became much enamoured of the 
valuable widow, even though she 1m- 
posed the condition that he never was 
to speak to her, and, in fact, they never 
But he wrote her many and vol- 


met. 

uminous letters and bared his sou! to 
her examination. He wrote, “Hence- 
forth all my compositions will be i- 


spired by you.” And it is to her he ded- 
icated the Fourth symphony, played by 
the Los Angeles symphony orchestra, 
last week and by the Minneapolis orches- 
tra last Sunday afternoon. The com- 
poser called it “your” symphony, in writ- 
ing to Frau von Meck. To please her 
he sets out a schedule of its sentiments, 
but says “how can one describe the sen- 
timents which fill one during composi- 
tion?” 

The work is regarded as possibly the 
best of his symphonies, though not so 
popular as his “Pathetic.” It is more 
nearly “pure” music—not having a def- 
inite story or picturing set ideas. It has 
grandeur, depth, gloom and joy. But 
more particularly, it is music for the 
sake of music, not to parallel a series 
of scenes—as does the Goldmark “Rus- 
tic Wedding” symphony or the Beethov- 
en Sixth. 

The work of the two orchestras in 
this symphony, on adjacent days, gives 
fine opportunity for comparisons. But 
such things being held odious, I will not 
indulge in that direction. Our orches- 
tra had set itself a large task and ac- 
quitted itself manfully; the Minneapolis 
orchestra had months to practice the 
work where ours had days, and naturally 
fulfilled the greater possibilities given it 
by the generous backers in Minneapolis 
where they are said to have many per- 
sons of wealth who give the orchestra 
strong financial support. 

Out here—we read of such things in 
the papers! 


Passing the beauties of the Mendels- 
sohn number, in the Los Angeles sym- 
phony concert, space allows but too lim- 
ited a word concerning the playing of 
the Boellmann Symphonic Variations, by 
Axel Simonsen. This is a delightful 
Work and has been heard here from sev- 
eral players, notably from Joseph Hol- 
mann (Oct. 24, 1905) with Emma Eames, 
when de Gogorza made his first appear- 
ance here. 
Played by Elsa Ruegger. I do not recall 
@ more enjoyable performance than that 
of Mr. Simonsen. His annual solo ap- 
pearance with the orchestra is a treat, 
None more so from focal artists. 


Several years later it was 


The Tschaikowsky symphony had its 
third, fourth and fifth presentations here, 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday. It was 
first given by the Los Angeles orches- 
tra, under Harley Hamilton, ten years 
ago, January 18, 1907, and again Novem- 
ber 18, 1910. I remember the first oc- 
casion especially, as Mr. Hamilton was 
just recovering from a severe illness and 
was forced to remain seated during a 
good deal of the program. Considering 
the size and ability of the orchestra and 
the conductor’s illness, it was quite an 
undertaking at that time. 


Emil Oberhoffer’s conducting reminds 
me a good deal of that of Arthur Nik- 
isch—-while there is a more martial style 
of figure presented by the Minneapolis 
conductor, there is the same finesse, the 
same atention to detail, the same define- 
ment of nuance—and he has an orches- 
tra made up of material that can give 
him anything he calls for—the result can 
be imagined. While there is no posing, 
there is a certain amount of gesture of 
which the effect on the audience is not 
overlooked—the audience likes to be di- 
rected, as well as the orchestra. 


So long has been the association of or- 
chestra and leader—they give about 175 
concerts a year—and so many and com- 
plete the rehearsals that there need be 
no straining after the results—the re- 
sults are assured, even though the con- 
ductor were to lay down his baton for 
a while. 


With all respects to Mr. Damrosch, 
Mr. Altschuler, Mr. Herz and others, the 
Minneapolis orchestra and conductor 
furnish the best combination that has 
played in Los Angeles and the large 
audiences, even on Sunday afternoon, at- 
test the fact that Los Angeles is becom- 
ing more appreciative of such music. 


Swiss terrestrial excrescences vindi- 
cated their right to existence when tuey 
provided inspiration for Richard Strauss 
in his “Alpine” symphony. 

In the last four days I have heard 
about twenty orchestral works—which 
amount either distinctly qualifies me to 
write on the subject—or distinctly dis- 
qualifies me, according to one’s point of 
view. Several of these works came to 
us for the first time, but the Strauss 
work demands first place and space be- 
cause of the standing of its composer, 
the scope of the work and its recent 
composition. Soon we are to hear a 
Bruckner sympnony, the first perform- 
ance in the West of a work that is forty- 
three years old; while the Strauss sym- 
phony comes to us a mere babe of fifteen 
months. 


Here in the West our view of Strauss 
is limited. We might as well admit it. 
Only three or four of his larger works, 
including “Death and Transfiguration” 
and “Salome” have been heard in Los 
Angeles. So we can not easily take 
Strauss measurements, save through 
comparison of the printed page. 


This “Aipine” symphony, in one sense, 
is not a symphony. For it is not divi- 
ded into distinct movements, thougn it 
pictures about twenty scenes. Its forty- 
seven minutes of performance pass with- 
out a break—and, it may appropriately be 
added, without loss of interest. Nor has 
it the formal construction of sonata 
movement, with the traditional relation 
and exposition of themes. Rather, the 
work is a huge tone poem or interwoven 
suite—though it is possible that the emi- 


Richard would shudder at this 
characterization of it. 

These twenty scenes depict all phases 
of a journey up and down tne Alps, from 
sunrise to sunset,—the crags, the moun- 
tain tops, the glen, the glacier, the 
storm, the descent, the sunset. Space 
limitations do not permit one to go into 
detail_for which the reader may give 
thanks. But a general characterization 
may be permitted. 

The performance here by the Minne- 
apolis orchestra, under Emil Oberhoffer, 
was the first given west of Minneapolis. 
The work requires one hundred perform- 
ers and a large pipe-organ; consequently 
it can not be given in halls not well “or- 
ganized.” Only the largest cities can 
hear it. To the eighty-five men in the 
orchestra were added fifteen local per- 
formers, in and wood-wind, to 
meet the requirements of the score. The 
organ part was in the hands of Charles 
H. Demorest. 

In his orchestra works immediately 
this, Strauss wandered far 
from the conventional paths of melody 
and harmony; so far that he was held to 
have gone beyond the boundaries of good 
sense and good taste. On the contrary, 
his admirers proclaimed he simply was 
hewing out a new path which ail, later, 
would have to follow. But in the “AIl- 
pine Symphony” he returns. While his 
melodies are not pre-eminent, many of 
them are pleasing, a few are common- 
place. But with his immense fecundity 
of orchestral means, with his fertility of 
painting in brilliant tone-colors, he pre- 
sents a series of pictures to which only 
a large orchestra and a master leader 
could do justice. 

Writers more erudite than I have found 
several 


nent 


cass 


preceding 


melodies to 
But what of 
that? What if there may be an occasional 
similarity of a phrase to Beethoven or 
Mendelssohn? Handel “lifted” whole 
melodies from his contemporaries and no 
one thinks the worse of him. Tne whole 
question is, does he do with 
them?” 

Strauss has an immense facility in con- 
trapunctual construction. 
ter workman—there is none alive to 
equal him. Hence, his return to “musical 
music’ is all the more to be enjoyed. It 
were a pity if so great a genius were to 
give his days to dissonance and his nights 
to nightmares. The fact that one can be 
inured by long exposure to tnese caco- 
phonics is but another proof of the sur- 
vival of strong constitutions. 

This “Alpine” symphony is 
beauties. 


his 
those of his predecessors. 


analogies in 


“what 


He ds oa mas- 


He OF 
It does not take a clairvoyant 
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Prima-donna Soprano and Teacher of 
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is available for Vocal Students, Pro- 
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at her Studio. Phone:—557894, 

2542 Ocean View, 6th & Coronado Sts. 


RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 
Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
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CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Choral 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION 
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line whether it be photos of Paintings, 
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houses. Smokeless Flashlights of Wed- 
dings and Parties. 


M. L. BAILEY 
248 So. Hill 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West, 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 282 8S. Hill 8t. 
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Harvard School (Military) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year. 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 


THE KRAMER STUDIOS 
Fifteen Hundred South Figueroa Street 
May be rented for Dancing, Musicals, 
Receptions, Lectures, Meetings, Cards, 
Teas, etc., etc. 


Auditorium 60x80 seating from four to 


five hundred. Studio Main Floor 22x35 
seating one hundred and twenty-five. 
Several large airy, sunny, light outside 
studios for teachers of Art, Music and 
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St. Catherine’s School 


Non-sectarian 
Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 


Marlborough and’ Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 


Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 
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Miss Thomas, Principal 
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Story Telling, Mental Technique, 


Private or class Instruction 
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DOBINSON SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION! 
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Cumnock School of Expression 


others. Story-Telling, Short-Story Writing, Literary Interpretation, Dramatie Art, 
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ESPLENDENTLY beautiful and 

one of the most brilliant of the 
seasons society events was the large 
ball given Wednesday evening at the 
Alexandria by Mrs. Daniel Murphy, Mrs. 
William A. Clark, Jr.. and Mrs. Russell 
McD. Taylor. The affair, which was 
preceded by a number of smart dinner 
parties, was most artistically appointed. 
The ballroom was illuminated by the 
soft pink glow of myriad lights and the 
huge vases of Russell roses, the palms 
and other potted plants, all combined to 
throw an enchantment over the affair. 
In the Assembly Hall the decorations 
were suggestive of spring. Peach blos-. 
soms in full bloom, almond blossoms 
and trailing vines produced an effect that 
was dainty and artistic. Suspended from 
the ceiling were Japanese wicker cages 
with birds, while along one side of the 
room a long table was arranged, from 
which a buffet russe supper was served. 


Any number of smart dinner parties 
preceded the ball, one of the largest of 
these being the one given at the Califor- 
nia Club by Dr. and Mrs: Rea Smith. 
Their guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael J. Connell, Mr. and Mrs. R. I. 
Rogers, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett 
Schweppe, Mr. and Mrs. Robert larqu- 
har, Mr. and Mrs. William May Garland, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Cheney, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, Dr. and Mrs. 
Guy Cochran, Dr. and Mrs. Bertnard 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. William Kay Craw- 
ford, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Carlton Lee 
and Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Overton. 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Perry Story had 
as their dinner guests @r. and Mrs. 
Hancock Banning, Mr. and Mrs. E, TI. 
Earl, Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, 
Mrs. Mary Norris, Miss Katherine Mel- 
lus, Mr. Ward Dawson, Mr. Thomas 
Bruen Brown and Mr. George Ennis. 


Guests entertained at dinner by Mr. 
and Mrs. Harry Robinson were Mr. and 
Mrs. John Posey, who are down from 
Hoaquiam, Washington, for a visit; Mr. 
and «Mrs. syilliam S,trook, Jr., Dr. ard 
Mrs. Dudley Fulton, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Avery McCarthy, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Griffith. 


Mr. and Mrs. William T. Bishop had 
with them Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thomas, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Denman, Judge and 
Mrs. Charles Monroe, Mrs. Madge Hard- 
enburg, Mr. and Mrs. Herman Janss and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Chandler. 


At their home on Lucerne avenue, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter Comstock entertained 
with an attractively appointed dinner, 
places being arranged for Mr. and Mrs. 
James Rathwell Page, Mr. and Mrs. Leo 
Chandler, Miss Alice Elliott, Mr. Henry 
Daly and Mr. Maynard McFie. 

Mrs. Nathaniel Wilshire at her home 
on Fourth avenue was also a dinner 
hostess, her guests including Mr. and 
Mrs. Jack Niven, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Rowan, Mrs. Marie Reed, Miss Emme- 
line Childs, Mr. Don McGilvray, Mr. 
Duffy Schwartz, and Mr. W. W. Miller. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Laurence Do- 
heny entertained with a dinner at their 
home in Chester Place. The table was 
artistically arranged in pink roses and 
foliage, places heing marked for Captain 
and Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Milner, Mrs. Henry 
Jensen, Mrs. Harold Wrenn, Miss Mar- 
jorie Welch, Mr. Reese Llewellyn and 
Mr. John Llewellyn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Milbank gave an 
elaborate dinner at their home preced- 
ing the ball, their guests being Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Drake, Dr. and Mrs. Walter 
Jarvis Barlow, Major and Mrs. George 
Pillsbury, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Phillips and 





Mr. and Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall. The 
decorations were in pink roses and peach 
blossoms. 

Of the greatest interest to society folk, 
both of Los Angeles and Pasadena, was 
the announcement made earlier in the 
week by Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Mil- 
ler of the Crown City of the betrothal 
of their daughter, Miss Phila Miller to 
Mr. Donald O’Melveny, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry W. O'Melveny of 3250 Wil- 
shire boulevard, Los Angeles. Miss 
Miller is one of Pasadena’s most charm- 
ing young girls being an especial favor- 





delightful courtesies will be extended 
these charming young women while they 
are sojourners here. 

At the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Fisher in Redlands society folk 
friday evening enjoyed an amateur per- 
formance of that merry comedy, “Chris- 
topher, Jr.” The leading role was played 
by Mrs. Fisher, who also took the stellar 
part in “The Twelve Pound Look” which 
served as a curtain raiser. In the cast 
also were Mr. Robert Bonnell, Mr. Her- 
bert Garstin, Mr. Richard Roberts, Mr. 
Herbert Hubbard, Mr. H. P. D. Kings- 
bury, Mr. Walter S. McIntosh, Mr. Ed- 
ward C. Grahaniee:. Harry D. Paine, 
Mrs. Herbert Garstin, Miss Natalia 
Fisher and Miss Mabel Hubbard. Fol- 
lowing the entertainment dancing and a 
delightfully appointed supper were en- 
joyed. 

It has been whispered that it is quite 


Mutzene 


MRS. THOMAS J. STEERE 
formerly Miss Dora Woodhead 


ite in the younger set there as well as in 
society circles of this city. Her formal 
debut last season was one of the most 
brilliant and resplendent of that winter’s 
events. She is however, not such a de- 
votee to society, but that she takes a 
most active part in philanthropic work, 
this being one of her most enthusiastic 
interests. Mr. O’Melveny is one of the 
popular members of The Bachelors of 
this city and by his marriage will forfeit 
his place in this exclusive organization 
and join the rapidly increasing ranks of 
the Benedicts. No date has been an- 
nounced as yet for the wedding. 


Among the society affairs scheduled 
ahead will be the dancing party which 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Milbank are plan- 
ning to give at their beautiful home on 
Wilshire Boulevard, Tuesday evening, 
February 20. 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner 
have as their house guests for several 
weeks, Mr. Turner’s cousins, the Misses 
Florence and Mabel Pooler of Skow- 
hegan, Michigan. Many informal and 


“the thing’ to motor to Santa Barbara, 
have lunch at El Mirasol. and return to 
Los Angeles in the afternoon, now that 
the road between the two places is in 
such good condition. 


oie bealtuule Peacock Room at El 
Mirasol was the setting for a luncheon 
of sixteen, Sunday, February 4, the 
hostess being Lady Russell, well known 
as the authoress of “Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden” and other charming 
books. 


One of the most delightful social 
events of recent date was the dinner 
given February 1, by Mr. William F. 
Keep of Chicago, to a large number of 
friends. Mr. Keep was one of the first 
guests of El Mirasol, and has made his 
home there ever since the opening of the 
hotel, three years ago. On the same 
evening Mr. Thos. Bradlee, of Boston, 
who has been very active in the French 
relief work, also gave a dinner. 

Two distinguished guests who have 
arrived at El Mirasol the last week for 
an extended stay are former members 
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of the Cabinet,» Ex-Secretary Theodore 
Frelinghuysen and Ex-Secretary Try, 
man H. Newberry. 


Society’s interest is somewhat diverted | 
this week-end from teas and luncheons 
whilst the bench show of the Pasaden, 
Kennel association is being held. Jt is q 
splendid array of dogdom which ig hg. 
ing exhibited this year and the even 
which opened yesterday and will cop. 
tinue through today, is attracting much 
interest among the prominent folk, many 
of whom have entered their valuab, 
pets. 


From North and South and East ang ; 
West in private cars, palatial Pullmans | 
de luxe trains and even by motor they | 
come thronging to Los Angeles. Lag 
week has doubtless been full of activity 
for transcontinental railways from the 
number of travellers in the Southland 
Many who had planned on a trip to 
Honolulu have changed their plans and 
are staying on in Southern California ip. 
stead, owing to the fear that any further 
step taken by our government may pre 
cipitate affairs and cause the great 
steamships to be taken from the trans. 
Pacific run. At the Alexandriaigguam 
ual, many have arrived, who are prom 
nent in social and business life else. 
where. One of the interesting parties 
having taken quarters there include Mr 
and Mrs. H. A. Playle and Mr. and Mrs 
W. Vian who registered from Paris and 
travelled across the American continent 
in their private car. Prominent Mey 
Yorkers now domiciled at the Alexandria . 
include Mr. and Mrs. J. Howard Andrey, | 
Mr. Audrey being vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of New 
York City, Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Der 
rick, Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Van Densonmgj 
Saratoga, Mr. and Mrs. B. C, Riley o 
New York City, and Mr. and Mrs. J, J. 
Cunnion of Glen Falls, New York, Mar. 
cella Craft, the famous singer, Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Rk. Williams, and Mr. and 
Mrs. M. F. Loughman. The Middle 
West is represented by Mr. and Mrs. E. 
J. Brandies of Omaha, Mr. George I 
Keeler, Denver, Mr. and Mrs. John A‘. | 
Freuler and Miss Loraine Freuler of 
Milwaukee, Julius Fleischmann, million 
aire sportsman of Cincinnati, Mr, and 
Mrs. W. S. McCormick of Salt Lake City, 
Mr. J. B. Adams, Eldorado, Kansas. 


Many a winsome maiden’s heart was 
set a-flutter Tuesday morning by the re 
ceipt of the much-coveted invitation to 
The Bachelors’ annual ball, the eveit, 
which this year is to be a brilliant Mardi 
Gras affair, being scheduled for Mom: 
day evening, February 19, at the Alex 
andria. As in former years, the ball tas 
season will be marked by many novel and 
interesting innovations. Being a Mardl 
Gras, it is sure to prove spectacularly 
brilliant for the effort each season 1s t0 
outdo the costumes of the winter prey 
ious and in the dancing there is the kal 
eidoscopic effect of many mingled colors 
and effective designs. Then, too, The 
Bachelors are sparing no efforts in thet 
plan to make this forthcoming ball one 
of the greatest resplendence, and am 
event long to be remembered. As there 
are only sixty members of The Bachelor 
Club, and each member is privileged 
invite only three guests, one married 
couple and one young woman friend, te 
list is closely limited. Mr. Charles A. 
Henderson is the newly elected govt" 
nor of the board, while Mr. Bradner V. 
Lee, Jr., is secretary and Mr. Henry Dal 
is treasurer. Assisting the hosts as P 
ronesses at the forthcoming event WY 
be Mrs. Hancock Banning, Mrs. Ernest 
A. Bryant, Mrs. Granville MacGowell 
Mrs. Michael J. Connell, Mrs. Randolt! 
Huntington Miner, Mrs. William May 
Garland, Mrs. Edward Laurence 
heny, Mrs. William G. Kerckhoff, Mrs 
Joseph Francis Sartori, and Mrs. hee 
sell McDonnel Taylor. 


Complimenting Miss Lucretia be 
Valle, the talented daughter of Senate! 
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and Mrs. Reginaldo F. Del Valle of Fig- 
ueroa street, Mr. Charles Heston Pier- 
son entertained Tuesday evening with a 
cabaret supper at the Melrose on Grand 
avenue. An interesting program was a 
feature of the evening’s entertainment 
which interspersed the supper. Assist- 
ing Mr. Pierson were Miss Jessika Burn- 
ham Pierson, Mrs. Pierre Letchworth, 
Mrs. William A. Brackenridge, Mrs. 
Lavinia Griffin Graham, Mrs. Edwin W. 
R. Lawrence, Mrs. David Chambers Mc- 
Can and Mrs. Elizabeth Rutherford 
Meyer. 

In honor of the Misses Gertrude and 
Marion Kerckhoff, daughters of Mr. and 
Mrs. William G. Kerckhoff, who since 
their formal bow to society earlier in the 
winter have been the recipients of any 
number of social courtesies, Mrs. James 
McBride Cockins of South Figueroa 
street entertained with a beautifully ar- 
ranged luncheon Tuesday. The affair 
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celebrated. Mrs. Macneil whose debut 
two winters ago was one of the most 
brilliant of that season’s events, has been 
given little time to society since her mar- 
riage, and with the arrival not so long 
ago of a wee baby this charming young 
matron has been more engrossed than 
ever in her own happy household. For 
the dinner the invitation list numbered 
twenty-four, these including Mr. and 
Mrs. Edwin J. Marshall, Captain and 
Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, Mrs. 
Mary Wilcox Longstreet, Mr. Alfred 
Wilcox, Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Marshall, 
Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bertnard Smith, Miss Eleanor Mac- 
Gowan, Miss Helen Jones, Miss Ger- 
trude Kerckhoff, Miss Marion Kerckhoff, 
and two or three of the bachelors. Fol- 
lowing the dinner about a hundred or 
so of the younger folk have been invited 
in for dancing, these including members 
also of the younger married set. 


Matzene 


MRS. EDWIN FRANCIS HOLMES 
Salt Lake City Sojourner in Pasadena 


was given at the Midwick Country Club, 
places being arranged for fifty guests. 
The tables were exquisitely decorated, a 
profusion of spring blossoms, ferns and 
tulle ribbons being gracefully combined, 
rose-tinted sweet pease predominating in 
the scheme. Each table was presided 
Over by a special hostess, those assisting 
Mrs. Cockins in this capacity being Mrs. 
William G. Kerckhoff, Mrs. James Rath- 
well Page, Mrs. Eugene Payson Clark, 
Mrs. Walter Mercer Brunswig and Miss 
Gwendolyn Laughlin. These same two 
charming debutantes are to be guests of 
honor of a St. Valentine’s ball to be giv- 
en Wednesday evening, February 14 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jewett Schweppe 
at the California Club. They also are 
to be the complimented guests at a lun- 
cheon party with which Miss Katherine 
ee will entertain Tuesday, February 

One of the most delightful of the 
week's affairs was the dinner-dance giv- 
en Tuesday evening by Mr. and Mrs. 
James Calhoun Drake of South Hoover 
street, the affair being in compliment to 
their daughter, Mrs. Sayre Macneil, 
whose birthday anniversary the occasion 


Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Forve of 427 
South Westlake avenue entertained 
Tuesday evening at their home with an 
attractively appointed dinner party. The 
affair was in honor of Mrs. Forve’s sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs. George Stegsmaier and 
her daughter, Miss Kathleen Stegsmaier, 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa., who are visiting at 
the Forves’ home. The table was artis- 
tically decorated for the occasion, and 
places were arranged for twenty-six. 

Mrs. Edwin Mooers of Alvarado Ter- 
race, whose mother, Mrs. Frank Saville 
of San Francisco is her house guest, en- 
tertained Thursday afternoon with a 
matinee party followed by tea at the Al- 
exandria. The affair was in honor of 
Miss Dorothy- Wakefield of Paris, 
France who has recently come to Los 
Angeles for a visit with her aunt, Mrs. 
J. J. Jenkins. Miss Wakefield, who is a 
talented linguist, an accomplished musi- 
cian and one of the best women fencers 
in all France, is unusually charming and 
many other affairs are planned in her 
honor while she is a sojourner here. Mrs. 
Mooers’ other guests included Mrs. Jos- 
ephine Denholm, Mrs. Frank Powell, 
Mrs. Harmon D. Ryus, Mrs. Wilbur 
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J. GA. Robinson Co. 


Seventh and Grand 





Dry Goods 


Womens Wear Juniors Wear 
Children’s and Infants’ Wear 


Millinery 
Trefousse Gloves 
Gossard and Modart Corsets 
Boys Clothing and Furnishings 
Benjamin Clothes for Men 
Men’s Furnishings 
Hartmann Trunks 
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Arrive in Phoenix before 
breakfast next morning 


Make the Apache Trail 


from Phoenix—1 20 miles 
by automobile over the 
oldest highway in America 


Last to leave 


First to arrive 


City Office, 212 W. Seventh St. 
Station, Fifth and Central Ave. 
Information Bureau, Night and Day 
Phone Service 
Main 8322, Main 8241 
Home 60641 
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Don’t fail to eat an orange on March 10th 


—California Orange Day 
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Myers, Mrs. L. M. Turner, Mrs. Parke 
Michener, Mrs. A. J. Hill, Mrs. Frederick 
Pitney, Mrs. Harold Feraud, Miss Clara 
Leonardt and Mrs. Saville. 


Cards have been issued by Mrs. Clar- 
ence Van Graham and Mrs. Ralph Bis- 
sell Clapp for Saturday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 17, when they will entertain at 
the Woman’s Club House in Alhambra, 
in honor of Mrs. Victor Forsythe of New 
Rochelle, N. Y. About one hundred 
guests have been invited for the occa- 
sion and five hundred, hearts or auction 
bridge will be the optional diversion. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Cogan of Los An- 
geles were registered recently among 
the guests at Hotel Oakland, in Oak- 
land, California. 


At a simply appointed wedding at 
which only members of the immediate 
family were present, Miss Hazel G. Ball, 
daughter of Mrs. Adele M. Ball of Wil- 
shire Boulevard, was married Monday 
evening to Mr. Charles H. Richards. 

Invitations have been issued by Mrs. 
Henry Sharpe Cheney of 1515 South Fig- 
ueroa street for a bridge tea to be given 
at her home, Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 14. About forty guests have been 
bidden for the occasion, and Mrs. Cheney 
will be assisted by her daughters, Mrs. 
Roy Bailey and Miss Mabel Cheney, and 
by Miss Gladys Pollard. 


Delightful among the affairs which 
graced society’s calendar this week was 
the dinner party given by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Clark of 9 St. James Park Monday 
evening. The affair which was given at 
Hotel Clark, was in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. William Horace Day, who left 
Wednesday for Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, where Dr. Day, pastor of 
the First Congregational church in this 
city for sixteen years, has accepted a 
new parish. The table was brightly 
abloom with fragrant spring blossoms 
in varying tones of yellow. With these 
was combined the glow of candles shad- 
ed in the same yellow colors. Places 
were arranged for Dr. and Mrs. Horace 
Day, Mr. and Mrs. J. Ross Clark, Dr. 
and Mrs. Norman Bridge, Judge and 
Mrs. Stephen C. Hubbell, Dr. and Mrs. 
Walter Lindley, Dr. and Mrs. H. G. 
Brainard, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. 
Joseph K. Clark, Mrs. Charles Prager, 
Madame Warren F. Day, General Dim- 
mick of Washington, D. C., and Mr. Wil- 
fred K. Barnard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Wann an- 
nounce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Carrie Fay Ramsay to Mr. 
Milo D. Eames of Buffalo, N. Y., the 
wedding to take place early in April. 


Mrs. Hugh Livingstone Macneil and 
her son-in-law and daughter, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bertnard Smith of South Figueroa 
street, have returned to Los Angeles 
again after an extended visit in the 


evening 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental. 
Gifis for All Occasions 


O'HARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
Pasadena 


tnterlor Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 
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NOTICE TO CREDITORS 
No. 32227 
Estate of James D. Stanton, deceased. 
Notice is hereby given by the under- 
signed Lewis C. Carlisle, Administrator 
with the Will Annexed of the estate of 
James D. Stanton, deceased, to the Credi- 
tors of, and all persons having claims 
against the said deceased, to exhibit them 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of this 
notice, to the said Administrator at the 
office of John Beardsley, Room 334 Title 
Insurance Building, northeast corner of 
Spring & Fifth Sts., City of Los Angeles, 
County of Los Angeles, State of California, 
which sald office the undersigned selects 
as a place of business in all matters con- 
nected with said estate, or to file them 
with the necessary vouchers, within four 
months after the first publication of this 
notice in the office of the Clerk of the Su- 
perior Court of the State of California in 
and for the County of Los Angeles. 
Dated January 3rd, 1917. 


LEWIS C. CARLISLE. 


Administrator with the Will Annexed. 
JOHN BEARDSLEY, Attorney. 
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east. They were away several months 
and in that time enjoyed all the delights 
of a New York winter, the Grand Opera 
season providing particular pleasure. 
Among other local society folk who 
have returned from eastern trips are Mrs. 
Ozro W. Childs and her charming 
daughter, Miss Emmeline Childs. They 
are domiciled at Hotel Darby for the 
present. Mrs. Childs, who went to New 
York earlier in the season was joined 
there by her daughter in December. The 
latter is seriously interested in Red 
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Simpson is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
W. E. Francis of 2299 West Boulevard, 
and as Miss Evelyn Laurette Francis, 
was one of the most popular members of 
the local younger set. Sharing faethe 
felicitations, also, are Mr. Simpson’s par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Simpson of 
South Union avenue. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Q. Stanton enter- 
tained Saturday evening last with a 
handsomely appointed dinner followed 
by a theater party. The affair was in 
compliment to Mr. and Mrs. William 


MISS PHILA MILLER 
Whose Engagement to Mr. Donald O’Melveny is Announced 


Cross work, and although her proposed 
trip abroad has been postponed twice on 
account of the submarines, she hopes to 
cross in May. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Stent Simpson 
are rejoicing over the arrival of a little 
daughter, who arrived Sunday last. Mrs. 












AllRoads 
Lead East 


And all railroads operate 
good trains with every 
modern convenience for 
the comfort of passengers. 
None of them, however, 
has better service and 
equipment than is afforded by the 
Los Angeles Limited and the Pa- 
cific Limited, daily from Los An- 
geles to Chicago via Salt Lake 
Route and Union Pacific. 


City Ticket Offices are at 
501 and 503 So. Spring St. 








Rosecrans, the latter formerly Miss Eliz- 
abeth Helms, being the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Lynn Helm of Ellendale Place. 
At the dinner table, which was artisti- 











Accidents 


can only be elim- 
nated when people 
are taught to think. 
Make“ Safety First” 


your guide post. 
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Los Angeles Railway 
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cally decorated, places were arranged fop 
fourteen guests. 

Owing to the danger of travel acrog 
the Atlantic at this critical time, My 
George Eliot Palmer, who recently lef 
with her little son, Junior, for New Yor 
whence to sail for Europe, has been de 
layed, and in a message to her mothe 
Mrs. Margaret Ham of Hollywood, Mrs 
Palmer states that her time of departure 
is uncertain, since the “Montserret,” oy 
wihch she had booked passage, had post. 
poned its trip until February 9 and migh 
not sail at that date. Mrs. Palmer in the 
meanwhile is a house guest in New Yor 
of Mrs. DeWolfe Hopper. She hag 
planned to leave several weeks ago fo 
Spain, where Mr. Palmer is the Amer. 
can Consul at Madrid, but illness pre. 
vented. While a visitor in Los Angeles 
Mrs. Palmer was the recipient of many 
delightful social courtesies, the last week 
of her sojourn here being guest of honor 
at affairs given by Mrs. Frank Thomas 
Mrs. Harry Dana Lombard and Mrs, 
George Cole. 





MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 7.) 





———. 


to follow the hints of the program titles 
but, whether titles or no, there is ampk 
in tune and harmony to enjoy. And with 
the consummate skill of construction and 
brilliancy of tone coloring the musician 
finds full occupation for his educated 
powers of appreciation. 

In only one section does Strauss give 
vent to his delight in noise—and then 
there is good reason for it in the “storm’ 
scene—one can not call it movement 
There he employs his double quantity 
of brass, the organ, his thunder factory 
and his wind machine. For all the simr 
lations of Boreas in the orchestra are 
not sufficient to provide the sort a 
storm Mr. Strauss has in mind; so he 
orders the construction of a machine 
make the blasts more realistic. Ane 
they were! —— 

These last few days have been full a 
enjoyment for the lover of orchestra 
music. The delightful precision and fe 
cility of the Minneapolis orchestra, to 
gether with the dignified and graceful 
yet thoroughly poetic and effective com 
ducting of Mr. Oberhoffer has made? 
strong impress on our musical commu 
ity. They have offered us the most a 
tractive series of programs ever given iI 
Los Angeles and these were played wil 
a sucess that defies the criticisms of evel 
the hyper-critical. 


THE HISTORIC 


Palace Hotel 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Located in the heart of 
the Business, Shopping 
and Theatre Districts 
OFFERS 
Rooms and Service 


At rates unequalled in 
a hotel of its class 


Rates for Rooms 
From $2.00 Upward 
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“Kinsmen” 
The author of “Kinsmen” is to be 


congratulated on having presented the 
reading public with a really good novel, 
full of life, thought, and stimulus. <A 
resident of Los Angeles, he made his 
frst venture with a local theme, the 
troublous time of the late forties in the 
City of the Angels. «Die Dons of the 
Old Pueblo,’ when it came out a year 
or two ago was read with avidity by 
young and old who desired to know 
more about early Los Angeles. Jhe re- 
viewer had the pleasure of visiting in 
company with the author the various 
spots in the vicinity where he has woven 
romance into actual history. Mr. 
Cooney has followed the same method in 
his new tale, which transports the reader 
to the scenes of his boyhood in Canada, 
the valley of the Ottawa river. On the 
banks of one of its tributaries the Mada- 
waska, there setled nearly a hundred 
years ago a proud Highland chief, the 
McNab, who brought with him a num- 
ber of his clansmen. His attempt to 
continue the old chieftain despotism in a 
new liberty-loving land led to friction, 
violence and bloodshed. The actual 
story has been told by a resident of 
Toronto, Mr. Allan Fraser, in an inter- 
esting booklet, and some time ago was 
discussed in the pages of the Scottish- 
American of New York, so long and so 
ably conducted by the late Dr. Stewart. 
But the author was already familiar with 
the story, which he absorbed in its minut- 
est details from “grey-haired pioneers 
and clansmen, who on many a summer 
day of long ago, charmed a barefoot boy 
with their memories of ‘The Chief’.” 
This intimacy and intensity shine forth 
in the delightful settings of the various 
incidents and happenings. The Canada 
depicted is the real land of the maple, 
the people are the hardy and emotional 
Celts, Highland or Erse Gaelic, and the 
grim, determined Ulistermen, who lived 
and struggled, who loved and hated, in 
the clearings north of the great St. Law- 
rence before Canada became a Dominion. 
Many when they have read the tale, and 
grown to love its hero, Barclay Craig 
and its heroine, Flora Mcintyre, will 
plan a summer trip to the scenes which 
the author, himself familiar with them, 
has made so vivid with his characters. 
(“Kinsmen.” By Percival J. Cooney. 
George H. Doran Company.) J. M. D. 





South American Stories 


“Tales of the Pampas” is a collection 
of six short stories of those great South 
American plains, more extensive and 
more level and monotonous than were 
our own western prairies. They com- 
prise sketches from life, as wel! as leg- 
ends and folklore; are translations from 
the Spanish, and they retain much of the 
picturesqueness of the original. Pos- 
sessing, as they do, an added interest 
irom being about as little known, to us, 
as any part of the world, they reveal the 
fact that there was a similarity in the 
development of South ‘America and 
North America. Each had many of the 
Same hardships and obstacles to over- 
come, the Indians also giving them much 
trouble. Their gauchos are similar to 
our cowboys, and in the early days ev- 
fry man was a law unto himself. The 
severity of military service and loose- 
ness of criminal laws a few decades ago 
are illustrated. The first story, “El 
Ombu,” “The Tree,” is a fine short 
story. Here is related the history and 
tragedy which have transpired in the 
Shade of this the only big tree for 
leagues around. Another story is in- 
yeresting because of its peculiarly mys- 
ical character, “Palino Viera’s Confes- 
i in which a man follows his wife 
sy hades and back. (“Tales of the 
ee By W. H. Hudson. Alfred 
- Knopf. Bullock’s.) 


“Multitude and Solitude” 


' Multitude and Solitude” by John 
=n gain is one of this writer’s earlier 
eve s, and one which will find, probably, 
fed eae number of readers in_ its 
ae ds ishing than at the time of its first 
Spee’. In this novel, published a 
5 ) meTy years ago, before the genius 
hig oon Masefield was fully appreciated, 
He mirers will find many of the quali- 
8 which, present in his later works, 


have marked him as one of the shrewd- 
est observers of human nature. The 
book is a fascinating story of adventure 
and its theme is based on a courageous 
fight that is made against the far too 
often fatal sleeping sickness. It is a 
thoroughly interesting tale and one that 
will give somewhat the same pleasure as 
does a Masefield ballad. (“Multitude and 
Solitude,” by John Masefield. The Mac- 
millan Company. Bullock’s.) 


Jack London had arrived at the drool- 


Jack London has arrived at the drool- 
ing point. At least, one of the stories 
in a recent volume of his is entitled 
“Told in the Drooling Ward,’ being 
the narrative of an inmate in an asylum 
for feeble-minded. Those who enjoy 
feeble-minded literature will here find 
their pabulum. Another is “The Hoba 
and the Fairy,” being the conversation 
between a tramp and a little girl.. It is 
a pity that these weak stunts should 
have been included in a book of tales 
not one of which is up to the Jack Lon- 
don level. The best tales it includes are 
the first and the last, one the narrative 
of a burnt-out soldier of fortune, the 
other an Alaskan story which has some- 
thing of the old time punch that London 
used to give his tales. But as a whole, 
this collection, which is named after the 
rst story, “fhe Turtles of Tasman,’ 
simply shows that Mr. London lacked 
the courage to throw part of his 
manuscripts into the fire and that cer- 
tain magazine publishers were so anxious 
for the London name in their tables 
of contents that they accepted matter 
which would have been rejected when 
half read, had it appeared on their desks 
under a less successful name. (“The 
Turtles of Lacman, Exel londen 
The Macmillan Company.) 





Delightful Animal Stories 


By combining fancy with fact Stanton 
Davis Kirkham has told the most de- 
lightful “Half True Stories” about the 
birds and bugs and animals, in a bright. 
lv bound volume of orange and blue. 
The book suggests a California Christ- 
mas, and is addressed to “little folk of 
just the right age.” Now several of the 
pretty fancies will be found equally in- 
teresting to their elders who have not 
yet lost the spirit of childhood and love 
of natural things. Missis Cowbird’s 
Only Child, for instance, 1s a merry 
whimsy for any age. In Going South 
the call of the wild that causes the birds 
to migrate; in The Smallish Thunder- 
Devil the drum of the ruffled grouse; in 
Chickaree the over-weaning curiosity of 
the squirrel: in Kidnapped the habits of 
ants, red and black; in The Little Shiner 
how the “shiner” fish ran away from 
school; in The Chickadee Family the 
terrible exnerience with Mr. Blacksnake, 
“half true’ but based on fact and in fas- 
cinating manner told, only a few of the 
quaint fancies. Such nature-faking can 
do no harm, but rather stimulate inquiry 
and imagination. Another good holiday 
book for the kiddies. @Haltedertic 
Stories.’—“For little folks of just the 
right age.” By Stanton Davis Kirkham, 
and illustrated by the author. Paul EI- 
der & Co. San Francisco. Bullock’s.) 


Webster’s “Painted Scene” 


In this novel are behind-the-scene 
stories in which Jimmy Wallace, the 
dramatic critic, and other characters of 
The Real Adventure, as well as a host 
of new people, men and women bearing 
the stamp of living personality figure. 
Mr. Webster depicts the stage girl not 
aS a vampire or an angel but a real hu- 
man being, and all the more interesting 
for being true to life. (“The Painted 
Scene.” By Henry Kitchell Webster. 
Bobbs Merrill. Bullock’s.) 





“Behold the Woman” 


This is a cruel story yet one of ab- 
sorbing beauty, a tremendous artistic 
monument, and yet a model of simplic- 
ity, a story that will wring the souls 
of men and women and yet raise them 
to the heights of heaven. The heroine, 
or leading figure, is Mary of Egypt, the 
queenly Alexandrian courtesan, whose 
beauty was “the glory of Egypt.” The 
volume is of great significance in Ameri- 


can literature, since it marks the fact 
that the origins of civilization are as 
much the field for the American novel- 
ist as they are for the French or Polish. 
As to the style, we are carried into new 
realms by description after description 
such as “Tremulantly, softly caressive, 
and amorous breezes from the sea flut- 
teringly wafted across the gardens.’ 
There is little need to tell the story—it 
is there to be read by all whose minds 
ascend above prudish criticisms and to 
be gloriously appreciated by all who have 
a shred of pity, religious conviction, his- 
toric curiosity or love of oriental mys- 





tery. (“Behold the Woman.” By T. 
Everett Harre. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Bullock’s. ) 





Story of the Great War 


Although the great war is far from 
ended, stories and romances founded 
upon it continue to multiply. lan Camp- 
bell Hiannals “Otaker Born is"oi the 
war, but not in it, as it is laid entirely 
in England. Edward Alexander, of 
Quaker parents, is at Cambridge when 
hostilities break out, and when most of 
the students enlist, is strongly tempted 
to follow their example, despite the 
Friends’ teachings, which oppose all 
forms of violence, but do not oppose 
living under a stable government and 
making money; although many Quakers 
enlisted in our Civil War. He solves the 
problem satisfactorily, is wounded, taken 
home to recover, and wins the approval! 
and nursing of the girl of his choice. 
The various characters are interesting 
types: There are the pompous M. P., 
the plotting mother, the aspiring daugh- 
ter, the lovely maiden, and the bump- 
tious chum, who “puts so many things 
over atmune pieht moment. here are 
several novel episodes introduced, which 
cause a series of complications. (“Qua- 
ker Born.” By Ian Campbell Hannah. 
G. Arnold Shaw. Bullock's.) 











Happy, healthy babies are the 
4) joy of the home, and when 

Wy) mother is unable to provide na- {\y") 
</f ture’s food for her little ones, mY) 
| “Eagle Brand” is her best friend. 
It provides a safe food, cantatn- 
ing all the necessary elements for 
building firm flesh and bone. 
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College Football Story 


Boys must have their annual college 
and football stories. Here is one above 
the average, because of its high moral 
and emulative character. Tom Kerry, 
fullback and crack pitcher of Annandale 
High, has been urged to go to college, 
even if he must “work his way.” Vari- 
ous baseball scouts, however, are en- 
deavoring to secure his services at al- 
luring salaries; while unprincipled col- 
lege scouts are after him for football 
teams, offering to pay his way, which 
is a strong temptation. But a friend ex- 
plains the wrong of this method of get- 
ting an education, and he is persuaded 
to go to old Haledon, which has such 
a fine reputation. Here he has the usual 
experiences, and leads in his classes and 


sports. But there are no fights and no 
bullies. Trouble comes when he 1s 
charged with “professionalism,’ which 


almost prevents him participating in the 
big football game. Of course, his 
chum’s sister plays a large part in events 
of the story. Boys always enjoy good 
rotising stories like this one. While no 
real colleges are mentioned, the writer 
refers to several by inference. (“The 
Fullback.” By Lawrence Perry. Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons. Bullock’s.) 





The DRUID PATH 
By 
MARAH ELLIS 
RYAN 






BZ 


HE DRUID PATH is ro- 
| mance and more. It is 

a heart history of Ireland 
from the shadowy days of 
druidcraft, told in a series of 
six magical tales of warm heart- 
beats, legend worship, strong 
loves and fierce hates. In its 
wealth of tragedy and romance 
and strange adventure is inter- 
woven the legend, the myth, 
the mystery and the song of an 
ancient people. All lovers of 


the Shamrock wil] find unusual 
delight in this absorbing book. 





ALL POOKSTORES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 
Publishers 











New 





“TALES OF CALI- 
FORNIA YESTER- 
DAYS” 


By Rose L. Ellerbe 


- TALES - OF - 
CALIFORNIA 
YESTERDAY'S, 

Stories of Califor- 
nia’s early and lat- 
er times. They are 
both humorous and 
serious, and breathe 
the atmosphere of 
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the ocean and 

ROSE L. ELLERBE mountains, desert 
and plains. Price 
$1.00. 


“THE AMULET,” By Katharine Treat Blackledge. 


Orient. Price $1.35. 





Books You Should Have 








“THE DAY BE- 
FORE MARRIAGE” 


By Mary Dale 


A beautiful gift 
s00k brimming with 
rare and beautiful 
sentiment. Six hand 


painted page  de- 

signs in water col- 

ors. Art Canvas, 

boxed, $1.00. Tan MARY DALB 
Crash in stock, 

boxed $2.00, Lea- 

ther $2.50. 





A gripping tale of the 


“THE BELLS OF CAPISTRANO (And other Romances of the Spanish days 


in California) By 8S. H. M. Byers. 
SP 25 are 


“THE LURE OF THE DESERT,” By Madge Morris. 


A wonderfully beautiful book with thirty 
fine full page illustrations of the mission days in picturesque California. 


Price 


When you have read 


this book, I] doubt if you will find anything more terribly truthful and fear- 


fully sublime, than this one lone, lorn cry from the desert. 


Price $1,250met. 


Order from Your Dealer 


WARREN T. POTTER, Publisher 


511-12 Baker-Detwiler Bldg. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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By Pearl Rall 


HO WOULD have believed Rich- 

ard Dix was such a “villun?”’ I 
think he felt rather embarrassed and not 
quite used to it himself at first in this 
week’s performance of “So Much for So 
Much” at the Morosco. But he over- 
came this handicap later in the play and 
grew really quite in earnest in his mad 
career of crime. 

“So Much for So Much” presents a 
similar situation to that of “Within the 
Law,” although not so generally attrac- 
tive. When a pretty stenographer or 
shop girl accepts attentions from her em- 
ployer, or those in stiperior position, she 
pays in coin such as only a poor girl 
working for her bread and butter can. 





The play touches a question also that 
is beginning to agitate thoughtful and 
practical sociologists—the young man or 
woman who would marry but may not 
because of financial conditions. 


“Peggy,” the silver cup winner of the 
past year at one of the Lambs’ Gambols, 
was the supreme attraction at the Or- 
pheum this week. This despite the at- 
rocious stage set in which it is presented. 
But the sketch itself touches a responsive 
inner recess of human kindness, in which 
Christmas, the season of universal good 
cheer, blends its warming influence with 
the tenderness of fatherhood which 
makes all normal men a kin. Clayton 
White, as the stage carpenter and optim- 
ist, Frederick Malcolm, as the Scrooge 


Maggie Teyte, Boston-National Opera Company 


It makes no difference how much she 
desires for equality and fair play this 1s 
denied her if she needs help or accepts 
unusual favors, since this is a man's 
world. What man, regardless of his de- 
gree of guilt, enjoys the picture? What 
woman but thinks she is different or too 
clever to pay the tacitly understood coin? 
Such things are not subjects for exami- 


nation by pleasure seekers. Certainly 
not! 
Bertha Mann as Mary’ Brennan 


brought out the delicate shades of the 
woman’s struggle and viewpoint wita 
consummate artistry and appreciation of 
the best of the type. Ramsey Wallace, 
the new leading man, had a rather color- 
less role as Tom Hughes, Mary’s sweet- 
heart. And Douglas MacLean as Mary’s 
brother Charlie was adorably spontan- 
eous and lifelike. “Wise up and grab a 
seat before it goes by,” is his breezy 
advice to his mother. Lillian Elliott and 
James Corrigan also contributed excel- 
lent character work in the portrayals of 
Mary’s mother and of Schulze, the Ger- 


man baker whose daughter pays for her 
fall, bv death. 


of the troupe, Warren Richmand as the 
Christmas father and Edmund Shallet, as 
the Japanese valet, gave an interesting 
picture. 

Muriel Worth is beautiful to look upon, 
vivacious and such an artist that one does 
not realize her work is difficult. Flitting 
about on her toes appears quite normal 
and a source of happiness to her and her 
body responds to the thought of her 
dances, especially in “The Passing of the 
Swan,” to her gracefully sensitive finger- 
tips. Her gowns, the lovely settings and 
the harp and violin accompaniment are 
all fitting to the beautiful young creature. 


In these days of high prices there is 
something to consider in the economy of 
clothing oneself in colors as Burdelia 
Patterson does. Why bother with a 
large wardrobe and waste time and 
money in changing one’s frocks? I think 
the idea made a hit with the masculine 
portion of the audience and I confess it 
is pretty, though a little cool for winter. 

The only really inexcusable inclusion 
in the bill was of Donahue and Stewart. 
“Nuts” can become too “nutty.” Probab- 
ly these were wormy. 
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TRINITY AUDITORIUM Seventh Pair Concerts ; 


Friday Mat., Feb. 16th at 30m 
L. E. Behymer, Mgr. Sat. Eve., Feb. 17th at 8:15 P. M. 


Los Angeles Symphony 
Orclhestra 


ADOLF TANDLER, Director 
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The management presents 


Constance Crawley 


in “The Hunter” by George Edwards. 
(An excerpt from “The Story of an African Farm” by Olive Schreiner) 


Accompanied by the Orchestra of Seventy musicians 


Seats Now on Sale at Trinity Box Office 
F. W. Blanchard, Manager. 


30c to $2.00. 500 Seats available at 50c each. 

























Joint-Concert 
Een oe LUCIEN 


CAVALIERI MURATORE 


Prima Donna Soprano Peerless Tenor 
Wor.id Famous Beauty Supreme Artist of the Century 
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Tickets 75c, $1, $1.50, $2, $2.50 on sale Trinity Box Office 











COMING 
L. E. BEHYMER PRESENTS 


Boston National Grand Opera Company 


ONE WEEK OPENING MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 19th 


+) _ — 
Clume’s Auditorium sth and Olive Sts. 
All the favorite singers of Jast year 


REPERTOIRE: 


Monday Evening, February 19—‘ATDA” 

With Villani, Mardones, Gay, Baklanoff, Zenatello 
Tuesday Evening and Saturday Matinee—-“IRIS” 
With Tamaki Miura, Kittay, Chalmers, Lazzari 

Wednesday Matinee and Saturday Evening—"‘LA BOHEME’ 
With Teyte, Riegelman, Gaudenzi, Mardones, Chalmers 
Wednesday Evening, February 21—*LA ROSCA. 

With Villani, Zenatello, Baklanoff, Lazzar1 
Thursday Evening, February 22—‘MMHE, BUTTERFLY’ 
With Tamaki Miura, Leveroni, Martin, Marr 
Friday Evening, February 23—‘FAUST” 

With Teyte, Martin, Chalmers, Mardones 
60—ORCHESTRA—60 

Tickets $1, $2, $3, $4, $5. Box and loge seats SH. 


Mail orders accompanied by check filled in order of receipt. 





Beginning Monday, Feb. 12 


MASON OPERA HOUSE 


Return of last year’s biggest hit—Cohan & Harris are sure 


“It Pays to Advertise” 


NIGHTS AND SATURDAY MATINEE, 50c to $1.50 
Best Seats Wednesday Matinee $1.00 








THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes 156 
Except Holiday Matinees. 








PHYLLIS NEILSON-TERRY, England’s Famous Actress; MILT COLLINS, 
“Speaker of the House,” MME. DONALD-AYER, Prima Donna; INEZ MACAULE! 
e CO. “The Girl at the Cigarstand;’’ DOLORES VALLECITA, and Leopards, 
WILLING & JORDON, Few Pleasant Moments, LAMBERT & FREDRICHS, Sone? 
and Dances: Last Week, PAT ROGNEY & MARION BENT, “At the News Stand. 
Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 p.m. Pathe Semi-weekly News Views. 








Broadway Near 8th 


MOROSCO THEATER 


Beginning Sunday Matinee 
First Time in Stock 


WE ARIE SEVEN 


By Eleanor Gates 
Prices: Nights: 10c to 75c. Matinees: 10c to 50c 












PREMIER PRODUCTION CLUNES 


CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM LATEST CINEMA ACHIEVEMEN! 


The EYES of the WORLD 


BY HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 
Twice Daily: Mats. at 2:30—25c, 50c, 7T5c. Eve. at 8—25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 
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“Tt Pays to Advertise’—Mason 

Wiseacres who decry the use of print- 
er’s ink as a medium of publicity are ad- 
vised to go and see “It Pays to Adver- 
tise,” Cohan and Harris’ latest play suc- 
cess, which is to be presented at the Ma- 
son Opera House the week of February 
12. The story concerns an idle youth 
whose father, a captain of industry, casts 
him adrift. He falls in with a young 
man who is full of ideas, the principal 
one being publicity. “Say a thing often 
enough and hard enough,’ says _ this 
young promoter, ‘and the man you are 
trying to convince will not only fall for 
your argument, but will shortly believe 
that he himself is the originator of it.” 
A scheme to boom a new brand of won- 
der soap is concocted. Father comes to 
the rescue and all is well. 


“We Are Seven”’—at Morosco 
Many of those interested in the latest 
discussion of birth control may find an 
answer to their problems in the delight- 
ful farce comedy, “We Are Seven,” 
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her young existence. She talks of them, 
makes clothes for them, and even sings 
lullabys to them. It is a decidedly di- 
verting farce comedy, with a cast includ- 
ig Bertha Mann, Ramsay Wallace, 
Richard Dix, Lola May, Lillian Elliott, 
James Cortigan, Harry Duffield, Sue 
MacNaimne,, a new member of the Mor- 
osco Players and a very charming act- 
ress, as well as many others. 


Miss Terry at Orpheum 

It’s “everything new but Pat Rooney” 
at the Orpheum for the week beginning 
Monday matinee, February 12, and he 
has a lot of new material too. The bill 
is topped by one of the most noted head- 
liners the season has brougnat, the fore- 
most young actress of England, Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry, niece of the famed Ellen 
Terry, and inheritor of her talent. Miss 
Netlson-Terry has a fame of her own in 
England, and though this is her first 
American tour, she is not wholly un- 
known through reputation here. Her 
offering will be more than usually varied, 


Desiree Stempel and George Sweet at Mason 


which makes its first appearance in stock 
in Los Angeles with tomorrow’s matinee 
at the Morosco Theatre. The play was 
written by Eleanor Gates, author of “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,” which in itself 
should serve as a fittin gendorsement of 
this remarkable offering of laughter. 
“We Are Seven” is a whimsical play and 
the heroine of the play is a very up- 
to-date young person who does set- 
tlement work and undertakes all sorts 
of impossible philanthropic adventures. 
She has made up her mind that when 
she marries she is going to be the moth- 
er of seven children, and these dream 
children are one of the greatest joys of 


in that she sings as well as acts. One 
of her triumphs was in “Trilby,” and the 
well remembered Ben Bolt song will be 
one of her numbers, as well as the po- 
tion scene from “Romeo and Juliet.” Two 
other featured acts are Milt Collins and 
Mme. Donald-Ayer. There is no other 
monologist like Mr. Collins, and Mme. 
Donald-Ayer is a prima donna of the 
Boston Grand Opera, who is well known 
and liked here. Inez Macauley, a real 
actress, comes in a lifelike little comedy, 
“The Girl at the Cigar Stand.” Vaillecita 
and her wonderfully trained leopards pay 
a return visit, and will amaze as well as 
fascinate. Willing & Jordon have a few 





MAJESTIC THEATER 


5th Week Now Playing 


Cecil B. De Mille’s Photo-Drama Masterpiece 


GERALDINE FARRAR 
in “JOAN THE WOMAN” 


Supported by an All-Star Cast 
A Symphony Orchestra Directed by William Furst 





Prices byes: 25.550..75, $1.00: 


Mats 257750 get. 











MILLER’S THEATRE 


June. of Spring & Main at 9th 
Fox Features & Foxfilm Comedies 


Sunday and all next week. A picture you'll remember, ‘THE SCARLET LETTER” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s world famous novel wonderfully picturized. 


Featuring STUART HOLMES, MARY MARTIN, KITTENS REICHERT 
Added attraction: Another Foxfilm Gloom chaser called “Chased Into Love.” 
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pleasant minutes to fill and Lambert & 
Fredricks will entertain with well chosen 
songs. Pat and Marion complete the ar- 
ray. a 
“Scarlet Letter” at Miller’s 

“The Scarlet Letter,” Hawthorne’s 
pathetic story of human love and passion 
which has for sixty years driven home 
into thousands of hearts its terrible tale 
of justice gone wrong, has been wonder- 
fully and elaborately picturized by the 
Wilham Fox Company and is to be pre- 
sented at Miller’s Theater for one week 
beginning Sunday. In the role of Dim- 
mesdale, the repentent pastor, is Stuart 
Holmes. He is said to do the most con- 
vincing work of his career in pictures. 
In the role of Hester Prynne, the suf- 
ferer from the stern Puritanical judg- 
ment, is the beautiful Mary Martin. De- 
lightful little Kittens Reichert, beaming 
with the elfish mischief of the Pearl she 
portrays, completes the trio. Dan Mason, 
Edward Hoyt, Robert Vivian and Flor- 
ence Ashbrooke are the other principals. 
“Chased Into Love” is to be an added 
comedy attraction. 


Yvette Guilbert Third Program 

Yvette Guilbert, the famous French 
actress, will give her first concert in this 
city this afternoon at Trinity Auditorium. 
Her second appearance will be Tuesday 
evening, February 13, with an entire 
change of program and she will present 
a farewell program Saturday afternoon, 
February 17, consisting of another new 
series of songs. 


Cavalieri and Muratore Engagement 

Lina Cavalieri, famous beauty and so- 
prano of the Chicago Opera company, 
and her distinguished husband, Lucien 
Muratore of the Chicago Opera 
pany, will appear at Shrine Auditorium 
next Thursday afternoon, February 15. 


oi 


Boston-National Grand Opera 

Under the direction of Max Rabinoff 
the Boston-National Grand Opera com- 
pany will return to Los Angeles for a 
week’s engagement at Clune’s Audi- 
torium, beginning Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19, when five standard grand 
operas and one distinct novelty will make 
up the interesting repertory. ‘““Iris,” the 
new Japanese opera by Pietro Mascagni, 
in which Mme. Tamaki Miura, the Jap- 
anese prima donna, will sing the leading 
hroles suds, “La° Boheme, “La Tosca 
“Madame Butterfly” and ‘Faust” will be 
included in the week’s engagement. It 
is interesting to note that the splendid 
settings and costumes are credited to 
Joseph Urban and other artists of equal 
ability. 
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Embroidery and Linen Shop 
New line of embroidered Handkerchiefs, 


Towels, Doihies, Luncheon Sets 
Pillows and Table Linens 


F. GUGGENHEIM, &eyet'tises 







WEEKLY DE LUXE TOURS 


HONOLULU 


JAPAN-AUSTKALIA 
CHINA- SOUTH AMERICA 
Main 280 - AGENTS ALL LINES - Home 10459 


D.F.ROBERTSON - 
400 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 





INDESTRUCTO ——> 
TRUNKS 


Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years 


Apainst Damage, 
Lossor Fire. 


| INDESTRUCTO Shor 





Announcements—Stationery 


C. WESLEY DENNING CoO. Printing, en- 
graving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2783. 


Art 


PLACE OF FINE ARTS CoO., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa, Furniture and icture framing. 
Visit our galleries of paintings, 


Corsets 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Huas Bidg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 


Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 


West Seventh St. Tel. 53152. 


Hairdressing 





ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Factal treatment speci{alists. 





Interior Decorators 


FE. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interlor 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 


Japanese Goods 


THE NEW YAMATO, 635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art gooda. 


Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 


Portraits 


BROWNELL’'S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bldg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


Cc. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 








CALIFORNIA’S 
GREATEST MIDWINTER ATTRACTION 


SEVENTH NATIONAL 


ORANGE SHOW 
SAN BERNARDINO 


FEBRUARY 20th to 28th 


A Gorgeous Garden Moulded from Five Million Golden Oranges 
FROM HEART OF LOS ANGELES TO DOOR OF THE ORANGE SHOW 


Excursion Fares—Tickets on Sale by Agents Only 


EIGHT TRAINS DAILY FROM LOS ANGELES 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


CALIFORNIA ORANGE DAY, MARCH 10th, 1917 
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INVESTMENT TENDENCIES 





"T’ HREE years ago the soundest west: 


ern municipal and state bonds pay- 
ing 4 and 4% per cent went begging. 
The state of California could not sell its 
4 per cent highway bonds at par. It had 
to go out and ask the counties through 
which the highway was to run to buy 
parcels of the bonds in order to provide 
funds for construction. 

Today investment firms are offering 
premiums on western municipal and 
state bonds paying only 4 and 4% per 
cent, says Sunset Magazine, and these 
securities, their yield reduced by the 
brokerage charge, are not accumulating 
dust on the shelves. 

This heavy demand for low-rate bonds 
of undoubted standing during a great 
sneculative boom is almost unprecedent- 
ed in the financial history of the coun- 
try. It has been axiomatic in the past 
that a rise in the dividend rate and in 
the price of stocks was accompanied by 
a decided drop in the demand for and 
the. price of low-rate, high-class bonds. 
Why should a man with: surplus funds 
tie wp his money at 4 per cent when he 
can obtain 6, 8 and 10 per cent in active 
stocks plus an increase in the value of 
the paper? Since this question is almost 
unanswerable, the money in. flush times 
weit) into stocks and, in order to meet 
the competition for available funds, high- 
erade,-.low-rate bonds dropped below 
par, new bond issues had to be brought 
out at higher interest rates in order to 
find a market. 


In the. present boom, the most spec- 
tacular period of prosperity and profits 
the country has enjoyed for fifteen years, 
stocks have not been the only class of 
securities to go up. In the far west at 
least the rise in mining, oil, industrial, 
public-utility and railroad stocks was ac- 
companied by a steady increase in the 
demand for bonds of all classes, a de- 
mand so strong and tenacious that sev- 
eral issues of 4% per cent bonds readily 
sold at a premium and 4 per cent munic- 
ipals found buyers at par. 

What is the explanation of, this anom- 
alous condition? 


~In the first place, never before has the 
temited States seen so vast an accumu- 
lation of gold, and a heavy stock of gold 
means cheap money. Available invest- 
ment funds were so large that, for the 
first time in» the country’s financial his- 
tory, there were enough funds to satis- 
fy the demands of both the stock and 
the bond market. 


sins the second place, the average far 
westerner, say the farmer, the banker, 
the merchant or the fruit grower who 
had nice profits, the result of good busi- 
ness, to invest, looked askance at New 
York’s hectic turmoil. He had no con- 
fidence in the permanence of the “war- 
baby’’stock boom. Sizing up the situa- 
tion, he proceeded to do the wise and 
cautious thing: He invested part of 
his funds in first-class bonds, even at 
the prevailing low rates of interest, and 
took a chance with the balance, buying 
with it stocks of local origin or connec- 
tions with which he was more or less 
familiar. And, since the same view of 
the general situation actuated thousands 
of other investors throughout the coun- 
try, the result was a market which upset 
all precedents in that it went up for 
both stocks and bonds at the same time. 


How long will this unprecedented 
market continue? When it ends, what 
will conditions be? In other words, will 
the price of first-class bonds go down 
while the interest rate on new issues 
fises or is the present level of rather 
low yields likely to continue for a long 
period? 

That depends on a dozen factors. One 
thing is certain, though—the zenith of 
the eastern munitions boom has been 
reached and passed. In the future gold 
importations will slowly diminish, 
whether peace be far away or near, and 
the volume of stock speculation is even 
how contracting day by day, especially 
since the “peace panic’ in December 
wiped out thousands of speculative ac- 
counts. But the European demand for 
the great American staples, grain, cot- 
ton, the metals, meat, fruits and other 





foodstuffs must continue, war or no 
war, and it is upon the export of these 
staples rather than upon the evanescent 
munitions trade that the prosperity of 
the United States is solidly based. 


The question of the American interest 
rate is closely connected with world con- 
ditions. And throughout the world there 
will be a tremendous demand for fresh 
capital after the war. Europe has ac- 
cumulated nothing the past two and a 
half years; all its revenues above those 
actually consumed by the people have 
been tied up in war loans or war fac- 
tories. For several years after the con- 
clusion of peace the United States will 
be the world’s only large-scale money 
lender, with so many applicants that in- 
terest rates must inevitably go up—un- 
less peace is followed by a world-wide 
depression so long and intense that the 
demand for capital is held down to a 
minimum. Such a contingency is not 
likely to occur. The recuperative ca- 
pacity of a nation even aiter a most dis- 
astrous war is one of the world’s seven 
marvels. 


On the other hand, the world demand 
for capital may be partially offset by a 
diminishing domestic demand when 
peace comes, especially if Europe pro- 
ceeds to inundate this country with low- 
priced manufactured commodities. How 
Europe can manufacture cheap goods 
with dear capital and expensive labor is 
a mystery unsolved by the economists, 
however. Yet European competition in 
the domestic market will revive, though 
not to a calamitous extent, and this com- 
petition, whatever its degree, will check 
the industrial expansion which now is 
the outstanding feature of eastern and 
middle western business. 


There is every reason to assume, then, 
that world-wide competition for capi- 
tal after peace comes will raise interest 
rates on new bond issues, the extent of 
the rise depending on domestic business 
conditions. Western municipalities and 
corporations should, therefore, make 
haste to bring out their new issues with 
all speed in order to obtain the full bene- 
fit of the present anomalous condition in 
the money market. This advice applies 
with equal force to the $15,000,000 high- 
way bond issue authorized by the voters 
of the state of California at the Novem- 
ber election. 


Banking and Credit 


Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the Irv- 
ing National Bank, believes that unless 
America shows more energy, vision, and 
resourcefulness in comprehension than 
in the past the present comfortable posi- 
tion of American banking in foreign 
trade will be lost. He said that bank- 
ing in foreign trade will be highly com- 
petitive, and that the nations of Europe, 
being stronger in organization, will have 
a distinct advantage over America in 
the banking field. 





Five Percent 


A 5 per cent dividend is not enough 
to warrant an investor paying par or 
more for the common stocks of indus- 
trial corporations. He can buy their 
preferred stocks on a much better basis 
than that. It should be the aim of ev- 
ery corporation to lessen the speculative 
and increase the investment character of 
its securities, and no better means are at 
hand for that purpose than the stabili- 
zation of dividends which should not be 
misunderstood to mean the immobiliza- 
tion of dividends. 


General Business Conditions 


The first month of the new year has 
given good promise for a continuance of 
prosperity. The leading industries of 
the country made large profits last year, 
and are in a very strong position finan- 
cially. Indebtedness has been paid or 
reduced, working capital has been in- 
creased, capacity has been enlarged and 
eficiency improved by expenditures in 
many instances long contemplated and 
finally made possible by the tnusual 
earnings. Collections have been excep- 
tionally good, and the bank clearings for 
the month have been about one-third 
larger than for the same month last year, 
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which were record figures to that time. 
The outlook for business is excellent, 
with bookings of firm orders sufficient to 
assure general industrial activity well 
into the last half of the year. It 1s note- 
worthy that machinery manufacturers in 
all lines are full of orders and receiving 
more, showing that the industries are 
still intent upon increasing capacity. 





Pacific Gas Bonds 


The National City Company and Har- 
ris, Forbes & Co. are offering $3,060,000 
of Pacific Gas and Electric general and 
refunding 5 per cent. bonds. The issue 
is callable in blocks of $500,000 or up- 
ward or in any amount for the sinking 
fund at 105 and interest on any date un- 
til 1917, and thereafter at par. 





Western States Gas Calls Notes 


The Western States Gas and Electric 
Company of California has called for 
redemption on April 1 its entire out- 
standing issue of three year 6 per cent 
coupon notes dated Oct. 1, 1914, amount- 
ing to $621,500, although not due until 
next October. 





Stemming a Strong Tide 


The rehabilitated shipbiulding indus- 
try of this country received another de- 
cided impetus in the month just closed. 
Yards won the Atlantic seaboard and 
those nestling on the shores’ of the 
Great Lakes closed contracts in Janu- 
ary for twenty-one vessels, the aggre- 
gate cost of which will be about $27,- 
000,000. That twice as many vessels 
would have been ordered if the orders 
could have been taken goes almost with- 
out saying. This is indicated sufficient- 
ly by the large number of inquiries for 
vessels that abound and those that 
are under actual negotiation. As it 1s 
the forward movement of the industry 
has two main retarding factors to con- 
tend with. One is the tight position of 
the steel companies with regard to mak- 
ing deliveries and the other the lack of 
yard space and ways. Combined, these 
afford a measure of the strong tide the 
industry has to buck, 





Spending Money to Save It 

As in many other practices, there are 
apparently far limits to which efficiency 
in the interest of waste elimination may 
be carried. Only a few years ago rail- 
roads, following the example of rapid 
transit lines in large cities, began col- 
lecting newspapers left by departing pas- 
sengers to sell to junkmen instead of 
burning them along with other accumu- 
lated rubbish at division points. Subse- 
quently many railroads played the part 
of junkmen and disposed of the waste 
paper to pulp manufacturers, receiving 
for it more than the nominal sums paid 
by local collectors of scrap. Now comes 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad with a 
macerating plant at  Packerton, Pa., 
which reduces to commercvial pulp all 
scrap paper received from its waste 
paper bailing machines installed at seven 
division points on its system. 
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GOVERNMENT GUARANTY OR 
OWNERSHIP 





TT IS not desirable, in the interest of | 


4 railway progress, that returns shal 
be guaranteed at a minimum or fixed ay | 
to the maximum. It promotes efficiency 
everywhere to have the returns of a bus. 
iness depend in some degree upon the 
enterprise and ability of the manage. 
ment. That is one reason why it is yp. 
desirable to have the railways taken oye 
by the government. If they were abso. 
lutely finished beyond improvement, and 
their operations could be standardized 
for all time, the government might }e 
able to operate them with a fair degree 
of success, but railroading is a progres. 
sive industry, always requiring new Cap- 
ital in excess of its net earnings, and 
one has only to refer to the cumber. 
some and wasteful methods of the goy. 
ernment in dealing with all new capita 
expenditures, such as are included ap 
nually in the river and harbor and pub 
lic building bills, to see that it is incom. 
petent to carry on the development of 
the transportation system. 

The secretary of the treasury, in his’ 
recent annual report, makes the follow. | 
ing statement about the activities | 
congress in one field: 

In the last two decades the Congress 
has authorized and appropriated approx 
imately $180,000,000 for public buildings 
and the major part of this great sum has’ 
been expended on costly structures in 
small localities where neither the gov 
ernment business nor the convenience of 
the people justified their constructios,| 
and while the initial cost of these build. 
ings represents a large waste of public 
funds, this 1s not the worst of it. The 
most serious aspect is this: The annua 
operation and maintenance of "a 





buildings impose on the treasury a per 
manent and constantly increasing bur 
den. 

There are now more than 1,000 fed- 
eral buildings to be operated and mai 
tained, and this number is being 1 
creased at the rate of a new building ev 
ery fourth day in the year. Meanwhile 
the cities and larger towns have ot 
grown their government buildings and 
nearly every populace center in the 
United States is today acutely in neel 
of additional space to meet the demanti 
of greatly increased and constantly iN 
creasing government business, To siti 
an extent has the government business 
outgrown the old structures in the cities 
that the rentals for outside space now 
amount approximately to $3,000,000 ar 
nually. This capitalized at 3 per cent 
represents $100,000,000, and is doubtless 
the amount required to provide the & 
cilities sorely needed for the prompt 
efficient and economical conduct of the 
public business in the great centers anf 
large cities of the country. 

Common sense and business judgmelt 
would seem to demand that the strut 
tures for the transaction of governmell 
business should be authorized only ® 
localities where they are imperativel) 
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needed, and that buildings should not be 

erected where no public necessity can 

be shown. 
Underwood Typewriter 

Underwood Typewriter’s profits in 
1916 establishes a new high record. This 
can be stated with confidence, altho fi- 
nal adjustments of inventories for the 
year have not been completed. 

In 1915 the company earned S12. a 
share on its junior stock, and in 1912, 
‘ts record year, $16.27. Earnings for 
the first nine months of 1916 were equal 
to about $16.50 a share on the junior 
stock, or at the rate of $22 a share 
annually, and it is understood that this 
rate was exceeded in the closing three 
months of the year. The final net for 
dividends may be reduced somewhat by 
the employes’ profit-sharing plan an- 
nounced in November. 

In November, also, the common stock 
was put on a 6 per cent basis, atic at 
was stated that the comnany nad pur- 
chased preferred stock necessary to 
complete the cancellation of $1,000,000 
of this issue. This leaves onl- $4,000,- 
000 of preferred stock in existence, re- 
ducing the preferred dividend charge to 
$280,000 a year and increasino the bal- 
ance for common. 








THE MORTGAGE GUARAN- 
TEE COMPANY (Capital and 
Surplus $2,800,000, Resources 
$9,300,000), OF LOS ANGEL” 
ES, CALIFORNIA, INVITES 
REQUESTS BY MAIL FOR 
ITS FREE BOOKLET “GQ” 
ON GUARANTEED FIRST 
MORTGAGES, SECURED BY 
REAL ESTATE. 





Center 
of Things 


Social 


The Alexandria conservatory foyer 
is becoming more and more popu- 
lar as a rendezvous of cosmopoll1- 
tan Los Angeles. It is a charming 
place for matinee tea parties. 


In the Alexandria Grill a spe- 
cial business men’s luncheon 
is served daily at the popular 
price of 75c. 


An after-theater supper is 
served nightly for $1.00. 


Are 
you one 


of the 30%? 


Of those obtaining pocket 
banks from us, 30% who never 
had any connections with this 
bank before have opened ac- 
counts with money saved in the 
little banks. 

Many of these people never 
Saved any money before. 

We are especially glad to have 
furnished the medium through 
which these people made their 
Start and have pocket banks at 
both Branch and Main Office for 
all others who would like to 
make a start in the same way. 


SESURITYTEUss 
&£BAVINGS BAN 
The Bank with 100,000 accounts 


SECURITY CORNER 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 
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A $2,000,000 building 
overlooking Lake 
Merritt and the 
mountains in Oak- 
land, California. 









» @ Sunny corridors — sur- 
rounding beautiful gardens 


@ Ideal cuisine and service 
features. 


q Surprisingly low rates 
0 up 


Carl Sword, Manager 
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A Winning 


Combination 


Sound, conservative bank- 
ing methods plus an earn- 
est desire to co-operate 
with our depositors has 
won for us in a few short 
years an enviable position 
among the leading Sav- 
ings Banks of Los An- 
geles, 


We propose to maintain 
and advance that position 
from year to year. 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 


Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 











OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en Suite 


For information in re- 
gard to space and rates 
apply at the office of 
Building, on main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 
OWNERS 
Home 60127 


Main 5647 
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German American 























Trust & Savings Bank 


Spring at Seventh St- LosAngeles | 


Savings--Commercial -- Trust | 








YOU CAN DEPEND UPON 


“L. A, GAS” 


As An Efficient And Econom- 


ical Fuel 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 








CHLORIDE 1903-1917 


FREE INFORMATION ON CHLORIDE COPPER MINES 
JOHN B. HUGHES, 


Mines Examined 


333 I, W. Hellman Bidg. 


Reports Furnished 





WILSON, LACKEY & CO. 


364 I, W. Hellman Bldg. 


Marginal Accounts Carried 


Members Los Angeles 
stock Exchange 


Phones: Main 2751, F BOZ5 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME 


OFFICERS 





ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
4°48. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


LJ IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 
Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth 


AJ ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


i‘ N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


1OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“’401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


W. H. HOLLIDAY, President. 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President. 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $400,000.00, 

Surplus and Profits, $77,655.00. 


J. & FISHBURN, President, 

H. S. McKEE, Cashier, 

Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
(individed Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGH, President. 
MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


STODDARD JESS, President. 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1.500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,537,953; Deposita 
$25,270,000. 





ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
V. H, ROSSETTI, Cashier, 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,060,006. 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring 


A. J. WATERS, President. 

E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61. 
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IMPRESSIVE! 
i The Character and Beauty of 
| Bullock’s Spring Styles 
| Dresses, Suits and Coats— : 
Decidedly Distinctive 


— Not gathered together merely because 
they are spring styles, to have and to 
show and to sell in a perfunctory manner. 





—But collected with care, with the thought con- 
stantly in mind that they were to carry Bullock's 


l Ll banner, that they must be responsible and capable 
oe |) and ADD TO PRESTIGE— 


—So these Coats, Suits and Dresses of springtime 
that are here have already passed no mean exami- 
nation and they are 


Ready with confidence, rich in the charm of their 























| attractive personality, brilliant, different, authori- 

Beane | tative as Fashion in her brightest mood has dic- 

eee tated they should be— eit 0 

i | tl Among Afternoon Frocks are those of white Georg- : Deol lay @, 

Hi uy ette crepe with straight slim lines, long bodices, md eles Z of Oo ee 

Hit | \, and loose girdle belts; others of blue taffeta and On 3 MN\ _ Ae 

h re Georgette crepe embroidered with dull gold re : | Se) neu : 
Li : ha thread and gold and blue beads; others of blue PUI LSPS FON 
| taffeta with waist of bright plaid taffeta—(very | aa 
| i striking)—Others of blue taffeta, Georgette and ; 
ce tan satin. As smart and pretty as they can be— 1 
i Hh | and ever so many more—most notable examples 

Hite | of art in dressmaking—at $39.50, $49.50, $65.00, 

ea | and $75.00. 

i of Among the Suits—are those of serge, gabardine, 
Hace | covert and tweed in tan, gray, oxford? jade green, 

ean navy, black, Copenhagen, mustard and rose—at 
tT ea $35.00 and $39.50. Suits magnetic in their charm 
oe i —superlative in style and workmanship and de- 
eal sign—at the prices, $35.00 and $39.50, compelling 
Be | in their interest. 

Lid wasias 
We a —Other Suits at $49.50—Are three-piece styles— 4 
| a i and perfectly delightful short flare coats with ; 
i small belts. You must see them to appreciate 
LM i 4 them. Tan, apple green and navy blue— | 
i) a | | —And other suits that reach to $85.00—for a superb model of blue eabardine—that is new! New! 
1 oe New! 
| a ; —Among the coats, are those at $25.00—and you cannot picture them effectively. High waist line, 
it vf or empire models, semi-belted—with full skirts-or full flare styles. Then there are Redingotes 
He i : with fancy collars and cuffs and the new trouser pockets—sizes 16 to 44—1in a wide range of shades 
Pee a : and materials— 
| FR a | —Other Coats—$35.00, $39.50, $49.50 and $55.00—to round out a chapter of magnetism in Bullock’s 
1 a i Garment Sections, Third Floor. 
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